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Fortieth Anniversary Yearbook of Art News 


By H. G. Dwight, Asst. Director, The Frick Collec- 
tion; Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of Art News: 
Foreword by Frank Crowninshield, Noted Critic 


PANORAMA OF ART FROM DUCCIO TO GAUGUIN 


For the artist, for the student, for the collector, for the 
teacher—for, in fact, any lover of art—this book uniquely 
tells and shows the story of the years in which art grew 
up in America. They were the last four decades, and 
there is no more colorful or accurate way of seeing them 
than through the eyes of America’s oldest art magazine, 
{rt News, and of the great Finck Collection in New York 
whose development parallels the entire period. 
\ccompanied by an excitingly informative text by two 
of the most American writers on. art, 
Arr Parabe is richly illustrated in color and black-and 
white. Eight of the greatest paintings in the Frick Col 


lection, none of them ever thus published before, appear in 


distinguished 


magnificent full-page colorplates—by such varied artists as 
El Greco, Velazquez, Piero della Francesca, Bartolommeo 
Vivarini, Boucher, Ingres, Renoir, and Cezanne. Almost 
100 other large monochrome plates give a wide panorama 
of art from Duccio to Gauguin—including no less than 
thirty new, specially taken detai! photographs that ofter a 
unique insight into the painting of virtually every great 
period in the history of art. 

Part | of the text is Forty Years of Art News—murroring 
the great events in art which have occurred since 1902, 
the vear of founding of Art News, now celebrating its 
fortieth anniversary. ‘This includes, among other unique 
features, the story of the famous westward migration 
of art from Europe to U. S. collections, of the outstanding 
artists and exhibitors, of the famous controversies, and 
all the other highlights recorded by Art News in its first 
forty years. 

Part II is Forty Years of the Frick Collection—the one 
great American collection existing in 1902 which is still 
growing, extraordinarily exemplifying the artistic ideas 
and currents of taste of the last forty years. Here are the 
trickles, the eddies, and the whirlpools through which 
America was drawn into the stream of art in Western 
culture—a brilliant diary of the “growing pains” of the 
age which turned “a country in one lifetime from a 
depository of the sweepings of European shops into a 
country where the art of other lands can on occasion 
be studied better than in those lands themselves.” 
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You. as an Art News subscriber, can still 
buy ART PARADE for only $2 per copy — 
although the retail price had to be raised, on 
publication, to $3.50 (due to mounting pro- 
duction costs). This saving of over 40% is 
exclusively yours, but only so long as this 
edition lasts. It is going fast, and we advise 


mailing your order on this coupon fteday! 
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CUNT OR oo LETTER 


SU 
| > t an 
made in \ Septem be 
of ART News. At t ton 
r¢ l ( 
Chis pl 
Diirer 


| ESSIN ] ROSENW ALI 


SIR 

Mav I take this 
omplimenting you on your excel 
lent article, “It Pavs to Advertise’ 
n the last issue of ART News. In 


my opinion both the article and the 


opportunity ot 


llustrations were excellent and | 
was very pleased to be included 
umong the artists whose advertising 
vou illustrated 

In this connection, however, it 
seems to me that vou were in error 
in your caption regarding my art 
work. The ad of mine for Cafe 
Louis XIV was produced by me for 
ind under the direction of Frank 


Best & Co., Inc.. the 


gency in charge of this account. It 


idvertising 


would seem to me only fair that 
they should have been given credit 
n the same wav that credit was 


Hans M 


GOOD WORK ON A CARI 


FULL) CONSIDERED AND 
WELL EXECUTED PRESEN 
PALTION OF ART IN ADVER 
PISING. THIS WILL BE MOS) 


HELPFUL IN PUSHING OVER 
SAEPTICAL ADVERTISERS 
AND WILL HELP CONFIRM 


THE JUDGMENT OF ADVER 
TISERS WHO HAVE BEEN 
PIONEERING 

Cuarces T. Coiner 


Vice-President 


Ph ladelph 


N. W. Aver & Son 


SIR 


; ' 
I was especially pleased to see the 


current issue of vour excellent pub 
lication in which a reproduction of 
the Vertes Schiaparelli 


ment appears. Frankly, I considered 


idvertise 
this as more or less of a personal 
tribute, since it was my suggestion 
to Madame Schiaparelli when she 
was still operating in Paris that she 
contract with Mr. Vertés to do the 
Schiaparelli ads. Up to that time 
Mr. Vertés’ work was confined to 


ic editorial pages ind | 
first advertisers to use him 


ommercial way. 


Yours, et 
Roperrt W. Oni 
Lennen & Mitch ln 
\ York 
Su 
| ie@m hnterestin 
t publication that I have 
How | take the | 
I ting that in referen 
ve Capehart campaign the work 
f Bernard Lamotte deserves specia 
eference. Mr. Lamotte has donc 
40-5 f all the Capehart paint 


ngs and in a popularity test among 
mus overs represented by their 
purchases of reproductions, five out 
of the first six 
paintings are his work 

Yours, etc 

GeRALD LAUCK 

Ph ladelph " N. W. Aver & Son 


reproduc tions of 


Sir 

Rosamund Frost’s article on ad 
vertising art was certainly a beauti 
ful and comprehensive job. I liked 
the lavout, the thought, the analysis, 
ind everything about it, quite apart 


} 


from being flattered at finding a 


tribute to Town & Country 


Yours, etc 


Harry Buti 


Editor, Town & Country 


New York 


SIR 

In the August September issue of 
ART News we note mention of our 
recent ad using Jean Helion ib 


traction. We are gratihed to know 


that in vour judgment our ad has 
contributed to a closer relationship 
of fine art to advertising. Let me say 
ilso that by this issue of AR'T News 
uu have made a verv fine contribu 
tion to that closer relationship 
Yours, et 
Warter P. Parrckt 
President, Container 


Corporation of America 


SIR 

Lh August-September issue of 
AR'T News is extremely interesting 
We are proud to have our advertis 
ing used as an example of the part 


_ 


fine art is playing im advertising 
Thank vou verv much for vour com 
pliments 

Grorce E. CutsHoLtm 
American Locomotive Company 


New York 


SIR 
Although ARI 


ulating in civilian life, it has in 


NEWS was stim 


creased in value since my entrv into 
service, filling a need not to be re 
placed by another thing 

Yours, etc 

Cre. Lioyp Scuutz 
Sevmour Johnson Field 
North Carolina 
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INVITATION 
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us at our new address and inspect — 
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RUG SERVICE 


A choice collection of Antique 
Oriental and European Rugs. 
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A skilled organization for 
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ART NtWo Ot AMERIGA 


Providence Manet 


\ SMALL painting by Manet 
~4 which evokes the atmosphere ot 
mid-nineteenth century Paris has re 
ently been acquired by the Rhode 
Island School of Design for its per 
manent collection. The subject is a 
group of well-bred little girls amid 
the sunlight and shadow of the Tul 
leries Gardens 


In 1862 Manet exhibited a large 
5 


_ 


THIS SMALL canvas by Manet, now owned by the 
studies that preceded his large painting ““Musique aux Tuileries.” 
of a sunlit saunter is here. 


canvas entitled Musique aux Tule 
ries (now owned by the Tate Gal 
lery in London) portraying the 
shifting throng of well dressed Pari 
sians as they sauntered and gossiped 
in this rendezvous of Second Empire 
society. In working out his concep 
tion for this picture, Manet made 
many studies of the gardens of which 
Providence’s new canvas is one. 
Painted in 1860, it was formerly 


in an American private collection 


Peace Airways 
\ (iy H_ characteristically spectacu 
lar presentation the Museum of 
Modern Art coritinues its “Airwavs 
to Peace” exhibition, a parallel to the 
stirring “Road to Victory” feature 
of summer, 1942. The substance 
of the show may be summed up in 


the words of Wendell Willkie, con 
tributor of a running text which 


expands his much quoted _ state 


ment There are no distant points 
in the world anv longer Our 


future must be 
Maps, from an Eski 


mo’s coastal record in notched bonc 


thinking in_ the 


worldw ice ss 


to the so-inch globe lent by the 
President, diagrams, photographs, 
ind documents of aviation show 
domination — of 


man’s increasing 


space from the days of the world 
that was flat to his future dreams 
of stratosphere travel. Particularly 
vivid are Herbert Bayer’s projections 
of the lavers of atmosphere and of 
air currents. A handsome photo 
mural and some spectacular flying 
views make other attractions for 
the air-minded 


i ‘ 
Guess Who! 

ye UNUSUAL NOTE will b« 
-& struck with the opening of the 
innual show of the Art Alliance im 
Philadelphia. ‘The show is entitled 
“You Never Know” and will offer 
to public gaze works unlike and not 
identified with the usual endeavors 
of the exhibitors. The artists are 
ill residents of Philadelphia but the 


similarity ends there. There will be 


great diversity in attitudes, back 


ground, age, and training. Among 
familiar exhibitors will be Leon 
Kelly, Joseph Hirsch, 
Martino, and Hobson Pittman, all 


nationally known 


Giovann 


Obituaries 
\ ARSDEN HARTLEY, the cel 


ebrated marine and_ landscap« 
irtist, died of heart disease on Sep 
tember 2 at the age of sixty-six 
In his paintings of his native Maine 
md its people Hartley was perhaps 


most expressive. He was the winner 





Rhode Island School of Design, is one of a series o} 
Though details are few, the essence 


ot a $2. 
last March, the recipient of a Gug 


\rtists for Victory prize 


genheim award in 1930, and the 
winner of the J. Henrv Scheidt 
Prize in 1940 for a canvas exhibited 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
ine Arts. He was also a writer of 
verse, 

Dr. Frederick Paul Keppel, ex 
president of the Carnegie Corpora 
tion and a former dean of Columbia 
College, died of a heart attack on 
September 7 at the age of sixty 
eight. His father was the semotr 
member of the famous art firm of 
Frederick Keppel & Son of Lon 
don, Paris and New York. Besides 
being an authority on graphic art 
and concerned with educational 
and political affairs, Dr. Keppel 
wrote several books, also collaborat 


(Continued at bottom of page 7 
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NEWS 


Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 


do their painting and sketching in 


crack nflemen, and most of them 


VERNIOOAGE 


ge Artists for Victory print exhibition to which this 
issue is in large part devoted carries particular meaning at 
I particular time. In the first place, its militant character 
implies national and widespread acceptance of responsibility 
toward “America in the War” together with a sober realization 
of a job not yet done. ‘Though in some of the 100 prints which 
are being shown simultaneously in various sections of the coun 
try this point may be but imperfectly put across, the fault can 
be perhaps described as a too violent gesture in the right 
direction—an artistic youth which has not yet realized the 
more telling effects of understatement. But of the basic spirit 
of the show we can only be proud. 

‘America in the War” is also a milestone in a medium. 
Where in the past quarter century our painting and sculpture 
have really hit their stride, the art of printmaking is only now 
beginning to explore its own field. Of the many techniques 
described in the following pages by the great authority John 


l'avlor Arms, all too few are in general usage. 


Similarly, our 
print collectors lag numerically and qualitatively behind those 
of other countries. If, as Mr. Arms points out, the appreciation 
of prints goes hand hand with a grasp of the processes of 
their making, it will need this show and many more like 
to gain a real following among persons on both the producing 
and receiving end of graphic art. However, as a start it is of 
utmost value and with so wide a selection available it should 
challenge collectors to “pick the winners” by giving them an 
opportunity of acquiring at modest prices works which will 
gain artistic and material value with passing time. 

Che fact that it was possible to bring together a show of this 
character on so comprehensive a scale makes one of its most 
potent arguments for organized art. Through its wide afhilia 


tions and large membership, Artists for Victory could virtually 


scrape the bottom of the American barrel. Prints came in from 
every part of the United States, were juried by a committee of 
William Gropper, Armin Landeck, and Carl Zigrosser, all men 
distinguished in the graphic field. A range of suggested treat- 
ments of the theme set the temper of the show. Its special 
feature—and one only possible in the print medium—is the 
fact that the identical works will be seen simultaneously in 
twenty-six different localities. The following is the complete 
list of museums and galleries where ART News will serve as 
catalogue to “America in the War” 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn.; Butler Art 

Institute, Youngstown, O.; Carolina Art Association; Cincin- 
nati Art Museum; Cleveland Museum of Art; Corcoran Gallery 
of Art; Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H.; Everhart 
Museum of Natural History, Science and Art, Scranton, Penn.; 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Cal.; Fort Wayne Art School & 
\Mluseum, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery, 
Charleston, S. C.; Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mu- 
scum of Fine Arts, Houston, ‘Vex.; William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo.; Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, Norfolk, Va.; Portland Art Museum; The Print Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco Museum of Art; Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art; Seattle Art Museum; The Smith College Mu- 
seum of Art; Swope Art Gallery, ‘Terre Haute, Ind.; Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts; Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kan.; 
Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Wilmington, Del.; 
University of Wisconsin. 
Artists for Victory, in this its 
second major exhibition effort, sets a pattern for the organized 
artistic structure of Post-War. With the inauguration of this 
show the opening gun of a new season is fired, with confidence 
in the things which victory will win. ART News is gratified to 
be able to celebrate the occasion with this special issue on 
prints and printmaking—a salute to the younger generation of 
artists in America. 


Wisconsin Union, 


Now nearly two vears old, 








Continued from page 6) Sassetta Journey of the Magi vari 
ing with R. L. Duffus on the book ously reproduced in these pages, 
kote in Aanetieoen Oe along with paintings by Francesco 
di Giorgio, Barna da Siena, Be 
nardo Daddi, Fra Filippo Lippi, and 
others. ‘To Yale also go Italian prim 
itives, tapestries, 


Artist Marines 
N EXHIBITION of watercolors 
and drawings by amateur artists 
from the U. S. Marine Corps 1s 
now being shown at the National 


and sculpture 


A rgentine s K ampf 
THEN this year's National Prize 


for Painting was awarded in 


Ihe artists represented have had to Argentina to 


Antonio Berni, the 
police prevented him from accept 
ing it on the grounds that he was 
a Communist. 


those short moments between mil 


itary activities. Several of them are a ee 


Luis Falcini, the curator of the 
Buenos Aires Museum of Fine Arts, 
was dismissed from his post for hay 
ing expressed a 


have seen action in the South Pa 
cific. ‘This show is a great departure 
from the usual run of army art fare 
which features the work of only 
professional artists 


non-Argentinian 
point of view in a picture he paint 
ed last year. These measures were 
taken by the Mayor of Buenos 
(a ‘* Aires who is notoriously anti-United 
Coo . > . 
Griggs Museum Gifts <* 
HE Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and Yale Universitv have The Boxing Art 
been the recipients of the exten C 
sive and notable collection of early | IDENCING great originality 


Italian paintings owned by the late 4 and breadth of appeal, the 


Maitland F. Griggs. ‘The Metropoli show “Boxing and Wrestling in 
tan bequest includes the well known Art” now current at the California 


Palace of the Legion of Honor in tion WEVD. 
San Francisco is attracting a large formed by the artist Fernando Puma 
attendance. Though at first blush and the actress Helen Waren, it 
the reader might feel that such a has received enthusiastic response 
theme would attract mainly sport 
enthusiasts, 


Written and per 


from its listeners. The program re 
views the current art field on Fri 
lustrates an American treatment of days at 10:30 P.M. and is also 


“3 
one of the greatest subjects for heard on the Frequency Modula 


tion station W 7s NY at 7:20 on 
body. Three celebrated paintings of the same evening. Mr. Puma also 
Thomas Eakins, four sculptures of 
boxers by 


actually this show il 


artistic representation, the human 


runs an art gallery which operates 


Mahonri Young, and under his name. 


many of the admirable lithographs 
of George Bellows highlight the 


@ Charles H. Sawyer, Director of 
exhibition. 


the Worcester Art Museum, is on 

leave of absence serving in the 

wg 7 Army. The Trustees have appoint 
2 _ : 

lhe Last Word ed as Acting Director Kester D. 

@ Miss Agnes Rindge, Chairman Jewell, formerly Associate Business 

of the Art Department at Vassar 


Manager. 
College, has accepted an appoint 
ment as Assistant Executive Vice . 
President of the Museum of Mod 
ern Art. Having obtained a vear’s 


Three important contemporary 
canvases owned by Mrs. John P. 
Marquand are now on exhibit at 
leave of absence from the college, the Brooklyn Museum. The first, 
she will act as an adviser on the Parson Weems’ Fable. by Grant 
educational activities of the Mu Wood set a record price several 
seum for that period vears ago, having been sold for $1 
according to a press quotation 
Conversation—Sky and Earth, by 
Charles Sheeler and Thomas Ben 
ton’s Rainv Dav are the others 


@ Several weeks ago a series of 
radio programs called “The Artist 


Reviews Art’ was launched on Sta 





FIRST PRIZE in etching in Artists for Victory’s “America in the War’ print show went to Margot Holt Bostick for “Por- 
trait of a Soldier,” an example of outstanding brilliance, texture, and design. The artist, a native of Oklahoma, is little 
known outside of her own region so the jury’s decision came as a surprise. 





i 








THE THREE RUNNERS-UP in etching: (a) W illiam Sharp, who got a Second Prize for his aquatint “The New Order”; (b) Donald Vogel. 
winner of a Third for his drypoint “Swing Shift”; (c) Will Barnet whose aquatint, also titled “Swing Shift,’ ranked an Honorable Mention. 


PRINTMAKERS’ PROCESSES AND A 


MILITANT SHOW 


BY JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


A PRIN'T is a work of art. It may be great art, it mav be 
_—s 


good, it may be mediocre, or it may be just plain bad. 
But it is art, all the way. In the course of many vears of 
talking and writing about prints I have found one miscon 
ception lingering in the minds of my audiences, namely, that 
because prints are made from plates, blocks, and stones, and 
because impressions from these can be multiplied, there is 
something mechanical about them. Also that, for some obscure 
reason I could never fathom, these impressions are “copies,” 
not “originals.” 
Now all the processes of printmaking are highly technical, 
and there is no more reason why the average intelligent man 


“4merica in the War.” the Artists 

for Victory print show which is open- 

ing simultaneously in twenty-six mu- 

seums, gives ART News the opportunity 

of presenting this article by America’s 
veteran and master print-maker. Its sub- 
ject, so essential to the enjoyment of this art, 

is, surprisingly, what the average cultivated 
reader does not know about craftsmanship. 
(See editorial note on the exhibition on page 7.) 


or woman should know just how an etching, mezzotint, or 
lithograph is made, or what is the difference between a line- 
engraving, a wood-engraving, and a stipple engraving, than that 
he or she should know how a difficult operation is performed 
by a surgeon or a ship’s position computed by a navigator. 
On the other hand, it is an undeniable fact that anyone inter- 
ested in a print can better understand its message—for every 
print has something to say just as much as has the printed 
page of a book—and can get greater emotional and intellectual 
pleasure from looking at it—if he or she has at least a general 
idea of its facture. And because, basically, the principles of 
printmaking are simple and easy to understand, the Editor 





A LARGE LITHOGRAPHY class is headed by Benton Spruance, First Prize winner with “Souvenir of Lidice,’ (left) and Ira Moskowitz 
(right) whose ““War Worker” rated Second. In center is Raphael Soyer’s Honorably Mentioned “Goodbye.” For Third Prize turn the page. 
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LITHOGRAPH Third Prize holder is Phil Paradise with “Inductees” 


(left). First in the woodcut class stands Hans Jelinek, his con- 


tribution a wood engraving titled “The Last Walk” (center). Second Prize winner is ““‘The Freedoms Conquer” by William Soles (right). 


of ART news has asked me to write this article explaining 
what these principles are as illustrated by the prints represented 
in the current “America in the War” exhibition sponsored by 
\rtists for Victory, to which this issue is largely devoted. As the 
subject is a large one which has, in all its ramifications, filled 
many volumes, and as my space is limited, I shall confine 
myself, perforce, to the briefest and simplest explanation pos 
sible. 


Every print of any kind that was ever made—and I use the 





cuts and wood-engravings are relief; lithographs, monotypes, 
and silk screen prints, are planographic. 

Every impression from a plate, block, or stone on which 
the artist has created his design is an original, just as much 
as any painting or piece of sculpture. It should be referred to 
as an “impression” or a “proof,” never as a “copy” or a “repro 
duction” unless the design is an imitation of a design by some 
other artist. An artist who creates his own designs on plate, 


block, or stone is an original etcher or engraver, woodcutter, 


THIRD IN WOODCUT is “Labor in a Diesel Plant” by Letterio Calapai (center), an Honorable Mention in the same category going to 
Charles Quest for his stark “Nearing the End” (left). At right, the First Prize silk screen, “Rural Home Front” by Robert Gwathmey. 


word “print” in its broadest sense—is either intaglio, relief, 
or planographic. In the first, those surfaces, be they lines or 
dots, which hold the ink and give it up under pressure onto 
the paper or other material on which the impression is made, 
are below the level of the plate, block, or stone, on which the 
design is drawn. In the second they are above. In the third 
they are neither below nor above, but on the same level. 
Referring to the larger groups of prints; etchings, drypoints, 
line-engravings, mezzotints, and aquatints, are intaglio; wood- 





or lithographer. Of such were Rembrandt, Diirer, Van Dyck, 
Goya, Daumier, Meryon, Whistler, and the other great print 
makers of history. An artist who, in his own medium, copies 
the designs of some other artist in his own medium, is a “repro- 
ductive” artist. Of such were most of the great mezzotint en- 
gravers who flourished in England from about the middle of 
the eighteenth century through the early part of the nine 
teenth. And of such was our own Timothy Cole, a great artist 
and one of the most skilful wood-engravers who ever lived, 





SECOND AND THIRD in silk screen went respectively to Leonard Pytlak, author of “‘They Serve On All Fronts” (left) and to Sol Wilson, 
whose “The Twelfth Day” appears center. To Harry Sternberg an Honorable Mention for his high-colored “Fascism” (right). 
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as well as a whole army ot engravers of the late nineteenth 
ind early twentieth centunes. 

Taking the principal processes of printmaking in chrono 
logical order, woodcutting is by far the oldest. The Egyptians 
ind Romans both used blocks as printing devices, and there 
s good evidence that in the fourth century A.D. the Chinese 
made prints from woodblocks. Line-engraving comes next, 
having been employed for ornamentation by goldsmiths and 
metal workers in antiquity. As we define the art today, how 
ever, no examples survive which may be dated earlier than 
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tions were cut on separate blocks and set up with the type. 


I'he beautiful block-books, which originated in Germany and 


the Netherlands about 1460, were made up of pages printed 


from blocks on which both type and illustrations had been cut. 
The woodcut line is in relief, that of the etching and line- 


engraving is intaglio, or sunken. The wood is cut away on 


each side of every line, leaving the surface of the line raised 
to receive the ink and transfer it to the paper under pressure. 
The block used is of pear, apple, cherry, holly, beech, or syca- 
more, cut with the grain and planed smooth. When used for 





MERRITT MAUZEY’S lithograph on the destruction theme (left) is enigmatically titled ““My Brother's Keeper.” “U. S. Coast Guard” by 
). LaBadessa (center) explores medium’s soft tonal effects. One of the few straight etchings is Martin Petersen’s “Victory Gardens” (right). 


the fifteenth century. Etching, as a craft, is shown to have 
been employed, especially in the ornamentation of armor, during 
the fifteenth century, and was probably used before that. Daniel 
Hopfer of Augsburg etched his portrait of Konrad von der 
Rosen about 1503-04, but Urs Graf’s Girl Bathing Her Feet 
of 1513 is the first etching to which we can assign a definite 
date. Next in order came mezzotint and, John Evelyn and 
certain other writers to the contrary, it is safe to say that Ludwig 
von Siegen, born at Utrecht in 1609, was its inventor. Aqua 





book illustration the block is of type height, about seven-eighths 
of an inch. ‘he drawing is made on it by the artist with pencil, 
pen, or brush, and the cutting is done with a knife or “carver.” 
Large areas are removed with chisel or gouge. Where lines are 
close together, the cut between them is made with a V-shaped 
“parting tool.” When completed the design is inked with a 
roller, or “brayer,” and a piece of paper, either damp or dry, 
is laid upon it and the back rubbed with a burnisher or “baren.” 
Or the block may be printed on a press. As in nearly all forms 





TWO MORE LITHOGRAPHS, Helen Morris’ “Swing Shift” (left) and Caroline Durieux’s ““Bourbon Street, New Orleans” (center) show 
serious and gay bi-products of the war. A lino-cut of dramatic contrasts is Richard Correll’s “Air Raid Wardens” (right). 


tint is comparatively recent, and lithography is young in the 
arts. Among the prints in this exhibition there is one other 
class, namely silk screen. In spite of what many of its present 
day practitioners would have us believe, the process, in prin- 
ciple, is a very old one. 

From the beginning of both, the woodcut and the book 
have been so closely associated as to make their histories almost 
one. A letter cut in relief on a block of wood becomes tvpe, 
and a design similarly cut may be considered type in picture 
form and inserted with letter-press as illustration. Gutenberg 
invented printing with movable type about 1436, and illustra 


of printmaking, the resulting impression is in reverse. ‘The 
woodcut, or black-line cut, method is slow, laborious, and 
negative. Diirer and Holbein were among its great practitioners. 

In white-line work the artist does not think in terms of 
black lines left standing by cutting away the background, as 
just described, but of white lines obtained by the use of the 
graver, or burin, on a block of hard wood, preferably box, 
cut across the grain. The ink clings to the surface of the block 
but does not penetrate the lines of the drawing, which there- 
fore print white. In both methods corrections are made by 
plugging in bits of wood and reworking. The two methods 
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“SURVIVORS,” lithograph by Agnes Tait (left). “War Workers” by Moses Soyer showing crayon-like textures obtainable in same medium 





“ 


(center). “Mark of the Enemy” (right) by Charles E. Heany combines effects of soft ground and aquatint, both metal plate processes. 


come under the single general head of xvlography, and im 
pressions made by them are relief prints. The white-line cut 
vields much more subtle and delicate tonal effects and is a 
positive one. ‘The eighteenth century engraver ‘Thomas Bewick 
is often credited with having originated it, but he was neither 
its inventor nor the first to use box. There are white-line cuts 
dating from very early in the history of printmaking. ‘The late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century Frenchman, Auguste 
Lepére, produced some of the most beautifully executed of all 
expressions in this medium. 

Among the outstanding woodcuts and wood-engravings in 
the present exhibition are William Soles’ The Freedoms 
Conquer, Joseph Trovato’s Notice from Draft Board, Anthony 
La Paglia’s The Home Front, A. F. \{cAllister’s Convalescent 
Craftsman. Nara Schroetter’s Worker and Soldier, Helen Hel 
ler's Magnesium Bomb, Letterio Calapai’s Labor in a Diesel 
Plant, and Charles Quest’s Nearing the End. 

The two prints by Richard Correll and Leon Miller among 
the accompanying illustrations are labeled “linocut” and “lino 


leum cut” (the former is the generally accepted designation ). 


F 





ferent widths and qualities of line may be obtained. The 
“burr,” or thin strip of metal cut out of each line by the burin, 
may be removed with burnisher or scraper. Dots, “flicks,” or 
“stipps” are often made with the “tint-tool” or the curved 
graver, and delicate, parallel lines with the “threading-tool.” 
Corrections are made as in etching, and a line-engraving is 
printed exactly the same way except that the wiping of the 
plate is generally clean and no reliance is placed on tonal effects 
achieved by the manipulation of the rag. 

\mong the master engravers of the past, Albrecht Diirer, 
Martin Schongauer, Lucas van Levden, and Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi, may be said to stand supreme, though there were a host 
of others who did superb work in this once almost universal 
medium. ‘To-day the Englishmen Stephen Gooden and Robert 
\ustin, and the American Thomas W. Nason, have attained 
distinction, and there are others who are seeking to carrv on 
the tradition. ‘The whole tempo and psychology of contem- 
porary life, however, seem opposed to the cultivation of those 
qualities requisite in a great engraver. Among the prints selected 
for reproduction, only two, Gladvs Mock’s Fighting Fire, 


JAMES PATRICK: “Camouflage Decoy” in the ever popular lithograph medium (left). Karl Schrag’s aquatint “Persecution” (center) 
produces textures resembling a painting wash. A characteristic linocut is Leon Miller's boldly patterned “‘Aggression” (right). 


This means simply that they were cut on linoleum instead 
of wood. 

Copper is generally employed for line-engraving and, since 
1857, it has been possible, by steel-facing by electrolvsis, to 
preserve the lines of the design from the wear attendant upon 
printing. ‘The engraver works with the graver, or burin, a small, 
sharp-edged steel rod four or five inches long, set in a wooden 
handle. The rod is square, lozenge-shaped, or triangular, in 
section, and is cut obliquely to a point at the end. It is held 
between the thumb and first or second finger, with the flat 
end of the handle pressed against the palm, and the point 
is pushed through the copper, the depth of the line cut being 
regulated by the pressure exerted. To facilitate changing the 
direction of the line, the plate is laid on a round rubber pad 
on which it may be turned. By varying the shape of the section 
of the burin used, as well as the angle at which it is held, dif- 
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and Roderick Mead’s The Voice of Hope in the Dark, are 
line-engravings. 

An etching is an impression from a design incised in a metal 
plate, usually copper, by means of acid. The plate is first cov- 
ered with a thin coating of “ground” composed of asphaltum, 
pitch, and wax. ‘This is then blackened, or smoked, by holding 
the plate face down and passing a lighted wax taper over its 
surface. The drawing is made through the ground with a sharp 
pointed steel needle whose function is not to make lines in the 
copper but, by penetrating the ground, to expose it to the 
action of acid. The plate is then immersed in a bath of dilute 
acid, preferably nitric or hydrochloric (they produce altogether 
different kinds of lines), or else the mordant may be applied 
with feather or brush. When the lightest lines—that is, the 
lines that are to appear lightest in the print—have “bitten” suf- 
ficiently deeply, the plate is removed from the acid and the 
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artist covers up, or “stops out” these lines with varnish. The 
biting and stopping out processes are repeated until the required 
depth is obtained for the lines that are to print darkest. 

(he ground is now removed with a solvent and the artist 
is ready to pull a proof of his etching. He warms the plate 
and covers it, by means of “dabber’’ or “roller,” with printing 
ink of the proper consistency, working the ink well down into 
the lines. Next he wipes the ink from the plate with a stiff 
rag, being very careful to leave it in every line. ‘The plate is 
igain warmed and the artist goes lightly, with a soft rag, over 
those lines which are to print richest, lifting part of the ink 
out of them and distributing it along their edges. This is 
known by the English as “dragging up,” by the French as 
“retroussage.”” The plate is then laid on the “bed” of an etching 
press with a sheet of damp paper upon it and several thick, 
woollen blankets over the paper. When the bed travels between 
the two rollers of the press, the upper one forces the resilient 
blankets down on the wet paper, pressing it into the lines. 


as the line, adds richness. It may be removed where desired. 

In “soft-ground” the plate is covered with a mixture of or- 
dinary etching ground and tallow, and a piece of grained paper 
laid upon it. The artist then makes his drawing on the paper. 
When the latter is removed, the ground will adhere to it 
wherever the pencil passed over it. The plate is then etched 
and printed as described above, and the resulting proof will 
possess the qualities of a crayon drawing. Etching and drypoint 
harmonize beautifully on the same plate, as do soft-ground 
and aquatint. 

There have been too many great etchers to give even an 
abbreviated list of them in the space at my disposal. Rembrandt 
was the supreme master of the art, the greatest etcher who 
ever lived and probably ever will. 

Of the prints illustrated, Charles Heaney’s Mark of the 
Enemy, is a mixture of soft-ground and aquatint; Gladys Det- 
wiler’s They Do Their Part, Helen Boyer’s Rumor, and Beatrice 
Banning’s Blackout, are drypoints; and Donald Vogel’s Swing 





DRYPOINT making use of burr, or thin strip of metal displaced by incision, illustrated in Beatrice H. Banning’s “Blackout” (left). John Mac- 


Clellan’s lithograph, “*The Imprisoned Outcasts” 


he sticky ink adheres to the paper and, when the latter is 
litted off the plate, the design will appear upon it, in reverse, 
of course, in ink lines which are a duplication in every respect 
of the lines etched in the plate. For each subsequent proof 
the process of inking, wiping, and printing is repeated. Cor- 
rections are made by scraping away with a sharp-edged tool 
known as a scraper, rubbing down with a tool, round or oval 
in section, called a burnisher, pounding the plate up from 
the back with a hammer, and restoring the smooth surface of 
the copper with charcoal, oil, and the application of various 
fine abrasives, after which the plate is regrounded, redrawn, 
rebitten, and reprinted. 

In drypoint the artist draws his design directly in the bare 
plate with a very strong, sharp needle. The depth of the line 
is regulated, not by the use of acid but by the degree of pressure 
used in drawing. In printing the “burr” holds the ink as well 
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TWO OF THE RARE copper engravings in the show are Gladys Mock’s “Fighting Fire” (left) and Roderick Mead’s “The Vo 


(center). “Warsaw, London, Coventry” by Mildred Nungester is in same medium (right). 


Shift and Martin Petersen’s Victory Gardens, are pure etching. 

An aquatint ground consists of a thin layer of finely powdered 
resin on the surface of a metal plate. It may either be applied 
dry, deposited on the plate in a variety of ways, or it may be 
floated on in spirits of wine which, when evaporated, leaves 
the particles of resin all over the plate. When the latter is 
heated the resin melts and runs together into little globules, 
the copper (generally used) being exposed in tiny interstices 
between them. The longer the plate is heated, the larger will 
be the lumps and the farther apart the interstices, hence the 
coarser the ground. When the plate is cold, the design is 
lightly sketched on the now hard ground with a soft crayon 
and the plate immersed in an acid bath. The acid attacks the 
copper through the interstices. The regular process of biting 
and stopping out is then followed. When the resin is washed 
off with a solvent, the design will be found etched in the plate 
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ice of Hope 


in the Dawn” (right). At center Mara Mallicsky Schroetter presents ““Worker and Soldier,” an effective wood engraving. 











THIS WOODCUT in color by Anthony La HULDA ROTIER FISHER’S “Chaos” exem- 


{ TRULY EXPERT example of the aqua- 
Paglia is entitled *“‘The Home Front,” Its plifies the process known as zincography., that tint is this scene called **Are Welder” ex- 
strong design characterizes the medium. is a drawing made on a zinc plate. ecuted by J. Jay McVicker. 


in tones which are made up of many infinitesi 
mally small lines. ‘The plate is printed just like 
any other intagho. Aquatint and etching are 
cousins, the tormer tonal, the later linear, 
both achieved with acid. Mezzotint and dr 


of the lithographic process are known as 
cravonstones. Lithographic stones come from 
a quarry in Bavaria. The basic principle ot the 
art lies in the fact that grease and water will 
not combine. Water will be repelled by the 
mark of a greasy crayon on the stone, but 
printers ink will cling to it. ‘The mark of the 
crayon produces a chemical spot on the stone, 
underneath the crayon, known as the printing 
spot. ‘To this the ink adheres after the crayon 
has been washed off, and from it the printing 
is done. The printer passes a damp sponge 
over the stone and then goes over it with 


point are correspondingly associated, both 
wrought by the pressure of the artist’s hand. 
Goya and Debucourt, each belonging to the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
were great masters of aquatint. 

In our exhibition, Karl Schrag’s Persecution, 
J. Jay McVicker’s Arc Welder, Margot Bos 
tick’s Portrait of a Soldier, William Sharp's 





Phe New Order, Hugh Botts’ Refuge, ’43, SWS as a roller charged with ink. The latter sticks 
and Will Barnet’s Swing Shift, are aquatints. THIS WOODCUT by Joseph to the printing spots but is repelled by the 
wa ; ; Trovato contains great simplicity : , 

Che etched line is often used in conjunction of design and story. It is called wet stone elsewhere. When a sheet of paper 
with this medium. “Notice from the Draft Board. is laid on the dampened and inked stone and 


The process of printing from a flat surface 
is known as planography. This, in turn, is 
subdivided into various groups, of which 
lithography, in which the printing is from 
stone, is one. Lithography, in turn, may be 
divided according to whether the print is 
from a drawing made directly on the stone, 
or from a drawing made on paper with a 
lithographic crayon and transferred to the 
stone. To the first of these two methods may 
be assigned the convenient term crayonstone, 
and to the second “transfer” lithography. ‘The 
drawing may also be made on a prepared zinc 
plate and printed by the lithographic process. 
Such a print would, strictly speaking, be 
known as a zincograph. Prints produced by 


the whole runs through the lithographic press, 
the ink comes off on the paper and the design 
is printed upon it in reverse. 

Lithographic crayons are made of various 
substances, as bees-wax, tallow, soap, parafhn, 
saltpeter, shellac, bitumen, and stearin, and 
lampblack is added to give the color. 

Only a very few prints may be pulled from 
the stone treated as above. If more are re 
quired, the stone is further prepared by ap 
plying a very thin, invisible layer of gum 
arabic. This is known as “gumming” the 
stone. If a still larger number of prints is 
desired, the stone is etched by adding acid to 
the gum. The etch permits the gum to com 
bine more enduringly with the stone. The 





all these various methods are loosely, and not GROSS BETTLEHEIM in this purpose of the acid is emphatically not to eat 
. . nr lithograph “Home Front” trans- _— 

entirely correctly, known as lithographs. The mits excitement of movement away the stone and reduce its level below 

overwhelming majority of the masterpieces through ingenious design. (Continued on page 32) 
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CONTAINING whimsical story qualities, HELEN WEST HELLER’S “Magnesium Bomb” is “REFUGE, °43” is another example of 


this lithograph by Lumen Martin Winter a woodcut with commendable simplicity and inter- the aquatint process. The artist, Hugh 
is “Have Anudder on de House, Doc.” csting pattern, Botts, shows high proficiency. 
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LaPAGLIA, Anthony 
New York, N. Y 
Woodcut: *‘The Home Front,’’ $15 


LAZZARI, Pietro 
Washington, D. C. 
Drypoint: ‘Victory Gardens,’’ $15 


. LeBOIT, Joseph 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Woodcut: *‘Herrenvolk,’’ $30 


LEGG, Alicia 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Aquatint: ‘‘Hopeful,’’ $10 


LEVY, Beatrice S 
Chicago, Ill. 


Aquatint (color): ‘River of Blood.’ $10 


55. LOWENGRUND, Margaret 


Woodstock, N.Y. 
Lithograph: “‘The Atlantic Charter,’’ $2) 


LOZOWICK, Louis 
New York, N. Y 
Litho: “‘Granaries of Democracy,’ $10 
McALLISTER, Abel F 

Chicago, Ill. 
Wood Engraving: 
men,”’ $10 


“Convalescent Crafts- 





wood engrav- 


ing. 


58. MacCLELLAN, Corporal John 


63 


66 


68 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


76 


"7. 


*78. 


Woodstock, N. Y. 
Lithegraph: ‘The 
$20 


Imprisoned Outcasts,’ 


McLEOD, A. 8. 
Honoluiu, Hawaii 
Lithograph: ‘‘Havoe in Hawaii,’’ $15 


McCLUNG, Florence 
Dallas, Tex. 
Lithograph: ‘‘Home Front,’’ $10 


McVICKER, J. Jay 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Aquatint: ‘‘Are Welder,”’ $15 


MARKOW, Jack 
New York, N. Y. 
Lithograph: *‘Nazi Supermen,’’ $15 


MAUZEY, Merritt 
Dallas, Tex. 
Lithograph: ‘‘My Brcther’s Keeper,’’ $7.50 


MEAD, Roderick 
Carisbad, N. Mex. 
Copper Engraving: 


“The Voice of Hope in 
the Dawn,”’ $15 


5. MEISSNER, Leo 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
Wood Engraving: ‘War Bulletins,’’ $10 


MILLER, Leon 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lino Cut: ‘‘Aggression,’’ $35 


MOCK, Gladys 
New York, N. Y. 
Copper Engraving: ‘Fighting Fire,’’ $15 





LOUIS LOZOWICK: “Granaries 
of Democracy,” lithograph. 


MORRIS, Helen 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Lithograph: “‘Swing Shift,"’ $10 


MOSKOWITZ, Ira 
New York, N. Y. 
Lithograph: ‘‘War Worker "’ $15 


NAKAMIZO, Fuji 
New York, N. Y. 

Etching: “Emblem of Strength and 
Courage,"’ $25 


NUNGESTER, Mildred 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


— “Warsaw, London, Coventry,”’ 
! 


NYDORF, Seymour 
Washington, D. C. 
Lithograph: ‘‘Tomorrow, the World,’’ $15 


PARIS, Harold 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lino Cut: ‘“‘They Suffer Too,’’ $5 


PARADISE, Phil 
So. Pasadena, Calif. 
Lithograph: ‘‘Inductees,"’ 


PATRICK, James 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lithograph: ‘‘This Is Our Enemy."’ $12 


PETERSEN, Martin 
West Englewood, N. J. 
Etching, “Vietory Garders,’’ $12 


PYTLAK, Leonar 
New York, N. Y. 


$7.50 


Sitk Sereen: *‘They Serve on All Fronts," 


$12.00 


QUEST, Charles F. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Woodcut: “Nearing the End,’’ $5 


HOYT HOWARD: 
Rivers at 
screen. 


80 


81 


83. 


84. 


85 


*86. 


*87. 


88. 


*89 


*90. 


$I. 


22. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


98. 


“99. 


100. 





**Johnny 
Guadalcanal,” silk 


ROSE, Ruth Starr 
Caldwell, N. J. 

Lithograph on Stone: ‘‘! Could Not Hear 
Nobody Pray,’’ $10 


SCHRAG, Karl 
New York 
Aquatint: ‘‘Persecution,’’ $20 


SCHROETTER, Mara M. 

Chicago, Il. 

a. Engraving: ‘‘Worker and Soldiers,’’ 
5 


. SHOKLER, Harry 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silk Screen: “Air Raid Drill,’’ $15 


SHARP. William 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Aquatint: ‘The New Order,’’ $18 


SIMON, Henry 
Chicago, til. 
Lithograph: ‘‘Three Horsemen,’’ $10 


SINGER, Burr 
Los Ange'es, Calif. 
Lithograph: “‘Letters from Home,’’ $10 


SOLES, William 
Woodcut: “The Freedoms Conquer,”’ $10 
New York, N ‘ 


SOYER, Raphael 
New York, N. Y. 
Lithograph: ‘‘Good-Bye,"’ $10 


SOYER, Moses 
New York, N. Y. 
Lithograph: *“‘War Workers,’’ $10 


SPRUANCE, Benton 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Lithograph: ‘‘Souvenir of Lidice."’ $15 


STERNBERG, Harry 
New York, N. Y. 
Silk Screen: ‘‘Fascism,"’ $10 


TAIT, Agnes 
Santa Fe WN. Mex. 
Lithograph: “‘The Survivors,’’ $10 


TAYLOR, Prentiss 
Arlington, Va. 
Litho-tint: ““Uprooted Stalk,’’ $12 


TEPKER, Harry F. 
Colorade Springs, Colo. 


oe ‘Mountain Mortar Firing,”’ 


THANOS, Sophia 
Oakland, Calif. 
Line Biock: “United Knockout Blow, $50 


TROVATO, Joseph 
Utiea, N. Y. 
— ‘‘Notice from the Draft Board,"’ 


. VOGEL, Donald 


Bronx, N. Y., N. Y. 
Drypoint: ‘““Swiag Shift,”’ $10 


. WALD, Sylvia 


Louisville, Ken. 
Silk Sereen: “‘The Boys,’’ $7.50 


WILSON, Charles Banks 
Miami, Okla. 
cia Stone: ‘Freedom's Warrior,"’ 


WILSON, Sol 
New York, N. Y. 
Silk Sereen: ‘‘The Tweifth Day,’’ $10 


WINTER, Lumen Martin 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lithograph on Stone: ‘“‘Have Anudder en 
de House, Doc,’’ $5 
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FACTUAL, true to nature for all its Impressionist technique is Lawson's “The Creek in 
Winter,” one of the artist’s Harlem series dating from his best period. 


Proving Their Paternity 


New Claims and Names for Our 
AEA Gi entury forefathers 
BY RUTH BERENSON 





“THE RESCUE,” brilliant study in yellows and browns by Eilshemius, who links nine- 


teenth century American romanticism with our contemporary fantasists. 
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NOTABLE glimpse into the traditions be 

L hind American painting is provided by the 
exhibition of “American ‘lonalists and Impres 
sionists’”” now current at the Babcock Galleries. 
Moreover, these traditions are by now sufficiently 
well established to serve as a grounding for artists 
of today. ‘The painters represented cover roughly 
the period between 1865 and 1920, and have 
been classified on the basis of their color. One 
room is full of pastel tonalities and bright cleat 
shades, while the other is completely somber, 
the brownish tones relieved only by shots of 
crimson and gold. This classification is apt 
enough, but more pertinent to contemporary 
\merican painting would be that of realist and 
romantic, two tendencies fundamental to Amer 
ican cultural expression and well shown here. 

The room devoted to the Impressionists pre 
sents a more homogeneous group than that de 
voted to the so-called ‘Tonalists. From Robin 
son who, working as early as 1885, has been 
called the father of American Impressionism, to 
such Post-Impressionists as Davies and Prendet 
gast, all the various stages are shown. But all 
these men can easily be subdivided into our classi 
fications: Robinson, ‘lwachtman, Hassam, and 
Lawson are our realists, while the more senti 
mental J. Alden Weir, whose Summer Pastime 
reminds us so much of his more noted contem 
porary Mary Cassatt, and Arthur B. Davies, 
whose Tartessians has the classical dreaminess of 
Puvis de Chavannes with Cubist overtones from 
the Armory Show of 1913, are our romantics. 

Ihe two trends are shown even more clearly 
in the ‘Tonalist room. On the realist side we 
have an early Winslow Homer of the Civil War. 
Then in the ‘go’s, Duveneck’s portrait of his 
friend ‘lwachtman and a portrait of his sister 
by Eakins. Luks is represented by The Breaker 
Boy, a fine sample of his mature style. 

‘The romantics are very different! ‘They are the 
dreamers who sought to escape the materiality 
of a gilded age through fantasies and visions. In 
Ryder, Blakelock, George Fuller, and Robert L. 
Newman we have the painterly counterpart of 
Hawthorne, Melville, and Poe. Newman espe 
cially is surprising in his jewel-like palette remi 
niscent of Monticelli: one hopes that this 
painter will become better known. The dream 
tradition is brought down to the twentieth cen- 
tury by Eilshemius. 

It is interesting to note that a number of 
modern painters are finding in these late nine- 
teenth century Americans authority for their 
personal inspiration. Marsden Hartley, a week 
before he died, was heard to remark here, “These 
are our fathers.” And Raphael Soyer is actually 
doing a picture of the Tonalist room at Bab- 
cock’s. Let us hope for more exhibitions of this 
type, for their value in fostering the American 
tradition cannot well be measured. 
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A. C. A.'s Progress: A Gallery on the Move 


BY RICHARD GRAHAM 


NHE frame may not make the picture 
‘| but it does do its bit. ‘The same 
goes for the gallerv as a setting for the 
show. ‘Take the A.C.A. which has just 
moved from West 8th Street to those 
streamlined quarters on East 57th once 
hallowed by Marie Harriman and all het 
works. Downtown we always knew that 
these men had conviction, integrity, 
and something way ahead of the usual 





TSCHACBASOV has been with A.C.A. since 
he started to paint. Above, his gently senti- 
mental “Pre-Hitler Days.” 


promise. Yet here their forces are sud 
denly consolidated; reflected from these 
bright walls, color flashes to color, idea 
to idea. ‘This is truly a group, brought 
together by an artistic as well as a social 
urgency and a far cry from that chance 
meeting between a painting and a busi- 
ness promoter which too often is the first 
step toward an art gallery. For A.C.A. 
was organized on a curiously idealistic 
basis and perhaps the most satisfactory 
thing about the show is the fact that it 
comes as a merited crown on the aspira- 
tions and unflagging efforts of the man 
behind it. 

It goes back to World War I out of 
which Herman Baron came 100° dis 
abled by gas. Qualifying for Government 
rehabilitation aid, he passed through New 





4BRAHAM HARRITON, one of A.C.A.’s original group and a campaigner for social issues, 
has contributed “Incident in the Wheatfield” to the show at the new headquarters. 


York University’s school of journalism to 
the job which gave him his modest in 
dependence. From 1922 until a short time 
ago he was acting editor of the trade 
journal Glass Digest, working the night 
shift. But if over the vears Baron grew 
to be something of an authority on build 
ing glass, painters and their productions 
were always the main interest. First and 
foremost thev were his friends. The gal 


Low Bane 


Fy 


s; * 
Pe wo. ao 


lery was born in 1931 out of a combined 
need for a magazine workshop and a 
notion that it might serve double duty 
by showing and selling pictures. Art in 
\merica was a nearly closed circle in 


those days and a newcomer—particularly 
a progressive one—might storm it for 
vears before getting a chance to show. 
So a 15 by 17 foot store at Madison 
Continued on page 31) 





LENA GURR came to the gallery around 1937, paints “Parkway in Winter” boldly but in 
sensitive color. All the artists who show here are pleased to be uptown now. 








lo Philadelphia: 
Moderns Lent by 
Chester Dale 


BY HENRY CLIFFORD 


peer L'OR’S taste is necessarily reflected 
p in his acquisitions. ‘This is true in each indi 
vidual purchase and again in the entire group as 
a whole. If a collection can be divided and still 
retain its force in each division it may surely be 
said to bear his mark. ‘This has proved notably 
true of the Chester Dale Collection, one out- 
standing section of which has just been lent to 
the Philadelphia Museum. 

‘hese nineteenth and twentieth century works 
present not a history of modern art but rather a 





ONE OF TWO RYDERS, “In the Trough of the Sea” is a 


notable addition to the Museum’s American group already 
GAUGUIN’S “Portrait of Marie Henry,” painted in 1889, featuring Winslow Homer, Eakins, and Demuth. 
goes to join the Philadelphia Museum’s moderns aug- 


mented last year by bequest of the Gallatin Collection. 


grouping of personalities. They have been chosen 
tor their coherence and contrasts in several groups 
rather than as a complete illustration of any par 
ticular school. ‘Thus the strength of each individual 
picture is brought sharply into relief; Impressionist 
is contrasted with Post-Impressionist, Intimist 
with Fauve, and so on. The poetic day-dream of 
a Monet is cut through like a knife by the incisive 
and acid quality of a ‘Voulouse-Lautrec café scene. 
Can we deny the power of either? Or again, ten 
vears later we hold our breath as Matisse’s audacity 
makes impossible color patterns possible and Rou 
ault fiercely paints his modern Mary Magdalens, 
canonizing them rather during their pre-gospel 
careers in stained-glass perpetuity. While at the 
same time with almost feminine softness the deli 
cate thrusts of the often forgotten Bonnard and 
Vuillard cross and recross our vision, or Modigliani 
wins back our faith in solid structure and con 
tinuity. Such hair-line balance of contrasts is possi 
ble only when our sympathies lie in both camps. 

Likewise with the American group personalities 
predominate. Ryder, Henri, Dearth, Bellows, 
Ranger, and Childe Hassam, it matters little which 
we choose. It is their force of projection that holds 
us spellbound, oblivious of their relation to other 
painters or their exact place in art history. Why 
does Ryder always thrill us with both form and 
content? Wherein lies the charm and power of 
Dearth that makes him more than a period painter? 
The pictures themselves provide the answers. In 
the Chester Dale Collection quality speaks to us 
direct and we need not question further. 
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PIERRE BONNARD’S “The Letter” in the Chester Dale Collection now on in- 
definite loan to the Philadelphia Museum of Art. A presumably early work, it is 
characterized by the quiet, loving observation which is the earmark of this last 
living descendant of the Impressionists. 





A NOTABLE TITIAN PORTRAIT FOR BOSTON 


A MASTERWORK born of the opulence of Titian’s middle period, this “Gentleman with a Book” has just been acquired by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The canvas is in extraordinarily good condition, is signed “Ticianus,” and is unmistakably from 
Titian’s hand, dated presumably about 1540. It was formerly in the collection of Mr. Frederic B. Pratt and prior to that in the 


Montillaro Collection, Palermo. Though color is limited to black, white, red, and little yellow, the impression is of great richness. 
How brilliantly the artist modeled and defined the face may be seen in detail opposite. 








© ART EDUCATION, INC., N. Y. 


MONET’S “Rocks of Belle Isle,” another version of the scene which appears on the opposite page, dating from the same summer of 1886 
which the artist spent at this Channel resort studying light effects over the turmoil of waters. This scene lies somewhat further to the right, 
thus cutting off the rock pinnacle which makes the point of interest in the other picture. 








1886 
right, 


Monet, Solid Builder of Impressions 


Proving by Photographs That Brilliant Draftsmanship Recorded the Form Under the Light 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY JOHN REWALD 


66 ONE'T is just an eve,” 

M Cezanne used to sav, 
but what an eye!” Of all the 
lmpressionists, no other painte! 
went so far toward the dissolu 
tion of forms and in the record 
ing of passing sensations. But if 
the true subject of his canvases 
is more the light than the 
objects it bathes, Monet never 
theless took pains to adhere 
closely to nature. Studying his 
theme with an eye of excep 
tional sensitivity, he soon real 
ized that so-called “local color 


UNDER A SHIMMERING play of 
light, Monet’s drawings are of an 
amazing exactitude, as we can see 





does not exist and that, on the 
contrary, every object draws its 
color from the light to which 
it is exposed.” ‘Thus he selected 
his subjects for the sole purpose 
of observing the play of light 
over them and compelled him 
self to record in his canvases 
not the form which he knew to 
be there, but effects perceived 
at a given moment, reproducing 
scrupulously, wellnigh scientif- 
ically, the whole gamut of his 
sensations. 

Monet, who made his paint- 


by comparing a photo (above) of 
actual “Rocks of Belle Isle”? with 
the painting he did of them in 1886. 





tw 


ws 





ing debut under the aegis of Courbet, orginally adopted 
1 vigorous naturalism such as is evidenced in his view of 
the church of St. Germain ]Auxerrois. ‘The realism he 
manifests here—one not without poetrv—shows to a su 
prising degree how thoroughly the future prestidigitatot 
of light had grasped the fundamentals of his drawing and 
the firm establishment of his planes before he deserted 
them for color modeling. 

Once Monet abandons his large unified forms for the 
light touch of Impressionism it is motion which fascinates 
him—motion such as he rendered it in numerous views 
of rocks and sea where his nervous brush recreates the 
turmoil of the elements and the shiver of the atmosphere. 
When, thirty vears after having painted the church of 
St. Germain he again confronts a solid architectural theme, 
it was the facade of the Rouen cathedral, lace-like and 
loaded with Gothic ornament, that he chose. Here his 





MONET?’S realism manifested in an early work: “The Church of 





St. Germain l’ Auxerrois,”” executed in 1866 from a balcony of the masses are woven out of a multitude of delicate forms, 

Louvre (below), identical with the scene today as shown in photo transparent and shot with light. Monet painted a long TH, 
> , inti is i » collecti he Nati 

wa” Se: OF OF Se oe ae ae series of canvases on the cathedral theme in order to is t 


capture the constantly changing character of the subject. 
He observed it at every hour of the day and under all 
possible atmospheric conditions, at one time drowned in 
mist, at another tinted by morning or radiant with sun. 

(his preoccupation with light, which became the main 
object for his experiments, is equally to be found in the 
many canvases executed at Giverny in the painter's garden 
—pictures representing the summit of his creation. This 
Giverny garden was in itself a work of art devised by a 
painter for a painter, at all seasons overflowing in a match- 
less living tapestry of flowers of all colors and sorts. ‘The 
particular charm of this garden lies in a small lake created 
after the artist’s own plans, set with weeping willows, 
traversed by a Japanese bridge, its entire surface invaded 
by waterlilies. Here it was that the artist executed his 
celebrated Nympheas series in whose watery depths are 


a | Ce 
+O oe “eevee | 
~~ =) Mu & } 


~e 
mirrored the fragile flowers, the passing clouds whose 





variegated tones are so lightly rewoven on the canvas. 








PAINTED thirty years after, 
“The Cathedral of Rouen” 
(far right) seems dissolved 
in light yet remains true 
to an underlying drawing 
whose accuracy the camera 
proves. The Metropolitan 
Museum owns this canvas. 
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THE POOL designed according to the specifications of the artist in ‘‘Monet’s Garden at Giverny——Waterlilies” painted in 1904 (right) 
is today virtually unchanged. Photo at left shows on far side of the water the seat from which he habitually worked. 


1 sun. 
main 
in the 
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THE CURVED JAPANESE bridge, now nearly concealed by trailing willow branches in photo at left, made the theme for many celebrated 
Giverny paintings. “‘Waterlily Pool” (right) of 1900, recreates this symphony of sun, flowers, and aquatic reflections. 


ONCE A COURBET-FOLLOWER, Monet admired nature undisturbed, allowed his garden to sprawl into riotous growth and color. Though 


more carefully tended today (see photo, left), ““An Allée in Monet’s Garden” (right) reveals his essential truth to nature. 








COLOR OF THE NEW WORLD: ISENBURGER 


l HIS first one man show. at 
= Knoedler’s in 1941, Enc Isenburget 
had exhibited only paintings executed 
in France; his new one which opens on 
October 4 at the same gallery is com 
posed exclusively of works done in this 
country. However, the difference between 
these two exhibitions is not a difference 
of subject matter but one of color. While 
his French canvases were painted in high, 
delicate, and somewhat lusterless tones, 
lsenburger’s recent pictures strike through 
their lively ochres, blues, and reds. The 
harmonies of his new paintings are just as 
delightful and refined as those of the 
older ones, but they are in a definitely 
stronger key and the accents of color seem 
distributed with more power and deeper 
knowledge. 

What is so refreshing in Isenburger’s 
work is that his art is not based on calcu 
lation, intellectual formulas, or cheap 


tricks. Hlere is a painter who observes 


THE PAINTER 


S BEFITS his Austrian nationality, 
Maximilian Mopp is a first class con- 
noisseur of music as well as a painter of 
distinction. His studies of quartets distill 
the essence of those Viennese drawing 


rooms all over the citv where, with so 


nature with humility and also with tender 
love. He knows how to see with warmth 
and joy, and whenever he touches a brush 
he creates for us an image which is a 


Whether he 


weaves together tender tones as in his 


feast of color and light 


superb Summer in the Catskills, whether 
he Opposes d red and a vellow as 1n his 
\lodel in the Studio, whether he builds 
a whole composition around one deep 
color, as in Jula in Red, or whether he 
balances different blues, as in the Portrait 
of S. T. 


tours de force than in real painters’ prob 


alwavs he is less interested in 


lems, problems which are to be solved 
through design and composition and 
mainly through color. 

Isenburger solves these in a_ personal 
and brilliant wav. ‘The exclusive use of 
transparent colors confers upon his work 
an extraordinary luminosity and vibrating 
radiance. It is this radiance that chara 


terizes his landscapes, interiors, nudes, 





ERIC ISENBURGER: “Still-life at the 


Window” exhibited at Knoedler’s. 


portraits or still-life and makes them 


true descendants of Impressionism. 2 


OF MUSIC, MAXIMILIAN MOPP 


little pretension and so much genuine 
artistry, four amateurs would sit down to 
an evening of Mozart or Beethoven. If 
these smaller canvases sang discreetly, 
15-foot 


Mopp’s 13. by The Symphony 


gives forth a great surge of music, or, 





MAXIMILIAN MOPP’S “The Symphony” of 1923, now on view at the New York Graphic 


Society, shows Gustav Mahler conducting at a high pitch of artistic and musical vibration. 
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as the artist's friend ‘Thomas Mann has 
termed it, ‘an acoustic effect” of amazing 
power and suggestion. When fleeing Eu 
rope, Mopp had the good fortune to bring 
this painting with him. At present it is 
at the headquarters of the New York 
Graphic Society who plan a_ large-size 
color reproduction of it for wide dis 
tribution. 

In The Symphony Mopp, bv a tre 
mendous effort of concentration, keeps 
his grip on some sixty plavers and twice 
that number of hands. Every pose and 
fingering is correctly recorded, Cubist 
ically simplified, and subordinated both 
to the artistic conception and to the per- 
sonality of Gustav Mahler conducting, 
upon whose figure lines and interest con- 
verge. A color scheme of grey, gold, and 
white, together with the warm cherry reds 
of the cello bowls, sets up its own sub- 
dued harmonies over the basso ostinato 
of dark seated figures. The total result 
has the unison in diversity of a cross- 
section of sound. It is actually music 
painted, after twenty years still giving 
forth the dynamism and nobility and 
resonance of one of the great orchestras 
of the world. R. F. 
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Crowninshield on Segonzac 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 





| I’ is no exaggeration to say that, without Frank Crownin 
shield, Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac would be considerably 
less honored than he is in America today. ‘This thought should 
give considerable satisfaction to the former editor of Vanity 
l’air and present art editor of Conde Nast publications, for not 
only is the artist an old and warm friend, but Crowninshield’s 
own collection, which will be sold this month, contains far and 
away the most important 


bedroomy way). The Segonzac leg is a magnificent spanning 
vault in an architectural unity. It makes the recurrent leitmotif 
in wash drawings like the superb Sleeping Figure or the study 
for the great Canotiers in Lord Iver Churchill’s collection. 
Crowninshield owns three of the famous garden table pic 
tures, one of them the outstanding version of the theme. In its 
verdant setting each shows a rustic table, a parasol, a woman’s 


hat—a different hat 
every time, and worn by 
. different girl, no doubt! 
It is remarkable to see 
how easily Segonzac 
holds these long narrow 
compositions together, 


representation of the 
painter in this country. 
Indeed, as a group it is 
i. so remarkable that, like 
the friendship itself, it is 
them ippropriate for us to 


JR dwell on it before these the most distant corners 


as essential a part of the 
picture as the central 
theme itself. Painted 
with no apparent effort 
in the glowing atmos- 
phere of St. ‘Tropez, they 


delicate personal and 
artistic ties become se\ 
ered on the auction 


p block. 
To discuss his Segon 


zacs with Crowninshield 





1 has is an education in the overflow with pleasure 
azing artist. Eleven oils show and light. 

r Eu varying stvles and de Another oil and also 
bring grees of brilliance. ‘The the watercolor Road by 
it is pen and inks and etch the River find Segonzac 
York . ings are unique; the il OUTSTANDING “Still-life in a Garden” is of 1927. (Top) the artist confronts and France in more seri- 
e-size lustrated books are a his patron whose collection will soon be sold at Parke-Bernet Galleries. ous mood. We see bare 

dis source of as much pleas 


trees and a rainy sky over 


ure to art connoisseurs the brown earth that 


1 tre | is to bibliophiles. catches the water and 
keeps Crowninshield warms to murrors it. In the washes 
twice his subject, passes his 


of the latter, which 
seem more pushed than 
brushed around the pa- 
per, the dark-greenness 
of foliage becomes thick 
and palpable. Always you 
feel that Segonzac ab- 
sorbs his theme com- 


of the canvases calling 
attention to the richness 
of the paint and the va- 
riety of the shadings 
within a_ single tone 
which gives their almost 
miraculous vibration to 


‘ubist 

both 
e per- 
icting, 
t con- 


> and hands over the surface 


1, and 





pletely before giving it 
v reds 7. 
ane colors that are in no out again and that some 
sub- . : = 
, a sense bright ones. Ob- thing of the original 
timato serve in his landscapes shape and substance of 
result how Segonzac catches the land goes into its 
CTOSS- the very substance of the re-creation. 
music brown soil of France! In Frank Crowninshield 
giving the figure pieces notice first met the artist in 
vy and his special feeling for 1927 while on one of his 
hestras legs (Pascin had it too, . : . ‘ : itori i 
egs (Pascin had it THE BEST KNOWN Segonsac in America is “L’Eglise et la Marne, Cham. al editorial trips to 
R. F. but in a different, more 


pigny,” richly painted, architecturally composed around a perspective. (Continued on page 31) 





CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS’ 


OPINIONS OF ONE MAN SHOWS 





DUR BOX oCOKE OF ThE CRITIC 





CONDENSED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 
’ 
ARTIST & Gallery NEW YORK TIMES HERALD TRIBUNE SUN WORLD-TELEGRAM ° 
(and where to find Howard Devree—H. D Carlyle Burrows—C. B Helen Carison—H. C Emily Genaver—E. G in 
ART NEWS’ review Edward Alden jJewell—E. A. J Royal Cortissoz—R. C Henry McBride—M. McB 
of each exhibition) Melville Upton—M. U ICT 
7 _ - ( *€ ‘ 
ETTING. Midtown has recorded with humor in quick nerv- It is a scene very much as one would expect Most of the drawings are sketches made of 
(see ART NEWS, ous line the various moods of the Phila- —filled with recreating service men—danc- doings on and around the premises. They're re 
June-July, p. 42) | delphia Stage Door Canteen, from en- ing, eating and singing, poring over tele- simple, forthright little drawings marked by tay 
thralled jitterbugs to hopeful sailors at the phone directories and waiting for ‘‘dates.’’ sound workmanship and intelligently used 
telephone booth. A second group of draw- in the numerous leaves from his sketchbook color, plus a certain warmth and humor \n 
ings includes portraits, figure studies, in- Etting has caught this action in a flowing But in the other drawings, Etting really 
teriors and other subjects, keen observa- and easy style with pen and ink, and there lets loose. He uses a keen, black line that ng 
tions surely and swiftly recorded H.D is a breezy air of sureness in the way he wanders fantastically every which way, and ol 
pictures his subjects. c.B yet serves with extraordinary effectiveness , 
and sensibility to establish and character- on) 
ize form. E.G 
tial 
GANDAL, Kohn Water-colors—marines and, may one say, While Gandal, with his intense colors, The score of sketches on view chiefly depict OW 
(see ART NEWS, ultra-marines. Semi-abstract in his makes you think of an artist such as Rouault the New England shore, capturing it in eve 
this issue, p. 29) approach, Gandal in this first show reveals his expression is controlled to a fairly patterns strong and resonant in color, free 
a definite flair for the medium and suc- exacting degree. At the same time he is and broad in construction. It is not only i ye 
cessfully evokes the spirit of the New Eng- poet enough to make the somber nuances their subject but the artist's approach which 
land coast. H.D. count well in his favor in several instances ealls John Marin to mind, although they're of 
c. B. more picturesque and less electric. E.G Hi 
GLASIER, is alternately realistic and fantastic ... draws better than he paints, showing In painting he has been entirely self-taught TOV 
Associated American in his outlook. He uses background for great concentration in his crayon work but and still seems to be in search of a style wh 
(see ART NEWS, figures in landscape suggestively and in a as yet no great mastery in oils. His color Such style as he has is rather hard and 
this isue, p. 29) manner which occasionally reminds one of is feeble where it is not monotonous and dry. For all that, in spite of his avowed wh 
Patinir or Breughel. Now and again he there is nothing distinguished about the way efforts to incorporate ancient myths and kas 
employs surrealist overtones which further he handles his brush. Where his work counts legends harmoniously into a Wisconsin ‘ 
his fantasies. The fine detail of some of and reflects an artist of ideas is in its landscape background, one is inclined to ro 
the scrupulous drawings is carried over into imaginative resources. 


such of the oils as the 


bage.’’ 


GUAYASAMIN, Brandt 
(see ART NEWS, 
June-July, p. 40) 


In several of the oils, rhythm is strongly 


“Life of a Cab- 
H. D. 


quite literally an inch thick, but it does monumentality in his forms 


stand out 


Knowing nothing, alas, about single-minded 


C.D. prefer his single figures and portraits. . 


which in their linear clarity and landscape 


backgrounds 
paintings 


suggest fiftenth 


has made progress conservatively, paint- 
accented; and in nearly all of them lavish ing such solid figures as 


use of impasto has been made. Paint is not Furmado,"’ with a large 


**Hombre 


simplicity, even 
This is not a 


century 
M.U 


are figure-pieces for the most part and 
gaunt in subject and technique. They're 
boldly modeled, heavily pigmented in either 
a dark, earth palette, or in tones pre 











demonstration of talent, dominantly cold blue-green. There are dis- in 
Ecuador, | yet surmise that Guayasamin’s pointing serenely in a final direction, but tertions and simplifications. Making tor 
thematic reports are veracious. He paints a variable show of youthful exploration up for their tack of prettiness is the very 
with zest and often with emotional intensity. Much might be built on the foundation he considerable strength of Guayasamin’s ’ tul 
E.A. 3. has already erected in these paintings. paintings and their tempestuous plastic ' 
c. B. movement E.G M 
— ” ome iateesaietieipaabiiiieniatiiierteatadiiniais tro 
KAMINSKY Norlyst in some of which dancers are featured, Fifty examples of screens, draperies and . . these are neither paintings nor tapestry f 
(see ART NEWS, | in others nudes, Oriental motifs and sur- tapestries are included in the show. Miss but they are the product of an unusual u 
Aug.-Sept., p. 35) | realist designs, the last named being the Kaminsky employs the wax and dye method talent, anyway . Done on velvets, linens n 
most recent. . . . Some of her more mys- which dates back centuries to the islands and other materials, the panels are chiefly 
tical adventures in surrealism, involving of Java H.C. figure pieces, although there are some styl- tul 
plant-life. germs cells and so forth, seem ized still-lifes. The figures are superbly : 
interesting enough, but the possibilities modeled, and developed with great range | 0 
are that the more decorative uses she makes and richness of texture. In color they're yf 
of the medium in other subjects might be on the dark side, so they have an exotic. 
in the end more profitable. c.B almost Eastern character. E.G Pa 
do 
oTt 
A RT I S — S F O R V I C T O The Poster Competition was con Phe Poster Competition is. still 0 
\ 
RY ceived and directed bv Mr. John moving. Exhibitions are on schedule . 











Tavlor Arms who is our Relations 


INCORP ORATED cross the United States. We have i 
Representative. His job was to jour just selected fifty posters to go to \ 
“The very name of your throughout the country nev to Washington and contact the Canada . to the N itional War Fi . 
organization is symbolic e- ouliet tu the eames to various officials. After several meet mance ommittee, Province of Que Ce 
of the determination of mhich- our country 2 ings with Archibald MacLeish of bec. Posters are to be used in three fir 
every man and women in dedizstid* .. Brankiin the late Office of Facts and Figures, camps for recreation rooms, for in- 
every activity of life Fishin Mansevale he brought back to the Executive ductees, and for straight exhibition 
Board the current information ob purposes. We have a call for posters 
jectives of the Federal Government. to go to three war plants, as well as 
B U L  B E T ] N TO M E M B E R S This was the ‘publicity or propa a call for posters for schools to be 
Tho feltowing dese net necessarily represent the eplatons of At Wows or The Att Foundation, Ine. ganda program. It was confidential. used as part of the art instruction. 
It was our job to translate its philos With the help of Ever-Ready 
ophy into the visual phase and to Label Company, we have issued our 
A Summing Up — for our cages as aye keep ‘ aunts of posters and otaen War Label vers: Fae campengp 
y enthusiasm and very little else. graphic material. Artists for Victory is still on. Some were sent to Eng 
OOKING back over the period We did some work with the not only reviews all the things art land and, because the war is so 
of Artists for Victory’s incep- WPA Arts project which has since ists might do to help in the war, much more vivid here, the response 
tion and development we find con- disappeared, and with the Office of but also what is to be done during has been very encouraging. In the 
siderable change. The organization Civilian Defense. the coming reconstruction period. United States soldiers and_ sailors 
was started in Pearl Harbor days. The Metropolitan Museum Art These objectives were taken from are more interested in the Poster 
It took much work and enthusiasm exhibition was an important affair, the President’s message of January Labels than are our civilians. 
to assemble the diverse groups, and as was the Poster Competition. ‘The 6, 1942. This message was history There are interesting stories about 
a struggle to knit them to a unit of Federal Government has made use and its importance was sensed as a these labels, such as the fact that 
purpose. of posters that were created for this basis for our philosophy and pro many wounded soldiers, now re 
Last year we started to build an event. The President of the United gram. ‘The Poster Competition came cuperating in this country, collect 
index and form a clearing house States recognized the effort and ap- out of it. Plans for further work them and even make things out of 
for professional information. From proved it. Life Magazine gave it along these lines will be transmitted them—stories which will one day PI 
the start we have had a financial highly valuable publicity. in due time through these pages. raise them to collectors’ items. Po 
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THE PASOING oH Wa 


ny WIET POSTERS © of | latest 
ntage put their vitnoh story 
cross at the American British Art 
Center. Captioned in Russian, they 
neet the test of punch and under 
standability as a matter of course 
\n unexpected number deal scath 


French 


show, as 


with 
Others 


artist can, the bes 


nglv and_ brilliantly 
ollaborationists 


only a Russian 


tiality of Axis leaders, make our 
own efforts along this line seem 
even more naive than usual. Only 


me strikes the unforgettable note 
of a truly great poster. It shows 
Hitler urging forward into the snow 
rows of mechanically stepping men 
who, as they march, stiffen into 
whirling swastikas and from swasti 
kas are transformed into ranks of 
crosses. The effect is strangely chil 
ling. (Not for sale 


. . o 


= of Maillol, Des 


piau, Matisse. Rivera. Lachaise, and 


similar notables among the 


S ulp 

I 
tors and painters furnish a delight 
Passedoit Gallerv. 


Manipulation of the medium 


tul show at the 
ranges 
trom Edwin Dickinson's pearly mist 
f tone and Ossip Zadkine’s sprawl 
ng blacks, through the coolly sculp 
tural forms of Maillol and Despiau, 


to the wirv, spatially expressive line 


~ De Creeft. Quite curnous for 
Y 

Pascin are two brisk little sketches 
lone in the Americas, while a rare 
group of early Chirnco should set 

lectors agog Prices $s to 
S$ivs 

. . .* 


1 

Sui ALL PAINTINGS FOR 
THE HOME” at the Midtown 
Galleries, featuring landscapes and 


hgure pieces, is assembled with a 


PHILIP GUSTON: 


Party.” Midtown Galleries. 


“Christmas 





pleasant feeling for variet Through 


its engagingly awkward voungsters 


Philip Guston’s Christmas Parts 


points up the sweetness of Gladvs 
Rockmore Davis’ more lushly glazed 
Noe Isabel Bishop's muted por 


trait makes Doris Rosenthal’s strong 
little 
seem particularly bold, while Jacob 
Getlar Smith’s softly brushed coun 
in effective foil 


Milk 


ind decorative Mexican head 


try scene provides 
for Simkhovitch’s 


Prices $1 


sparkling 


Cans. to SO 


a I LOVE” at the 
Niveau Gallery is the 


small exhibition by this name of 


second 


pleasant paintings by contemporary 


fy } t 


rom his teacher George Grosz 
Prices $so to $s 

Benton’s big new picture, Music 
Lesson, is the clou of the group 


show, is as polished and folksy as 


new set of Grand Rapids golden 
yak furniture. Lilacs and Cemetery 
by Doris Lee are delightful, James 
Chapin’s Crap Game is one of his 
works, Lil 


most genuine Harmon 


is a talented newcomer. The rest do 
pretty much what you would expect 
but all prove that A.A.A. artists 
were not idle last summer. (Prices 
S1 to 6 

. . . 


D AVID LAMONT showed early 
in September at Theodore Kohn’s 
rhrough his bright, expressionistic 
small landscapes (which are real 
ly all the picture 
runs a ripple which 


same there 
in the larger 


figure studies becomes a rather man 





DORIS LEE: “The Cemetery,” in the first large group show of 
the season at Associated American Artists. 


lrench 


land 


composition 


masters. There is a 
scape of most unusual 
by Segonzac, two flower pieces by 
Viaminck, and a gay La Chasse by 
De Botton 


acteristic 


\lso on view are chat 
Dufy, Blatas, 
Friesz, Gluckmann, Kisling, Utrillo, 
and others 


works by 


Prices not quoted 


 —— GLASIER overtook 
the group show which had opened 
in mid-September at 
Artists. 
he is new here both as a name and 


Associated 
American W isconsin-born, 
in stvle, being (bv contrast with the 
gallery’s stout array of regionalia) 
interested in myths, and 
atmospheric moods of nature.” By 
means of odd rocks, twisted trees. 


and suggestive 


“ideas, 


excrescences he 
us these. But the 
landscapes, though vastly detailed, 
are too repetitious for real atmos 
phere. His portraits are superior. In 
them is the echo of strangeness 
which, in inspiration, Glasier has 
taken from Bosch and in practise 


strives to show 


nered 


permanent wave. This and 


repetitious color give monotony to 


canvases which were undoubtedly 
felt and were intended to be ex 
citing. Ennui, with its rare points 
of rest, is thus by far the most 
pictorially satisfactory of the lot 


Prices $20 to $3225 

Paul Gandal ends the Kohn sea 
son with distinction. Though he 
must have been compared to Marin 
before now, this is the least notable 
thing about him. His watercolors 
convey the glittering hush of the 
Maine islands, the noiseless flight 
of sea birds, the 


blue horizon 


intensity of the 
Vaticination, so sim 
ple in its masses, is most exciting. 
For Gandal has a real sense of what 
makes a picture tick and could 
make one out of three lines if he 
had to. (Prices $25 to So 


+ 
I IGURE PAINTINGS now at 
the Kraushaar Galleries give us a 
judicious mixture of old-timers and 
vounger people. If Gifford Beal pro 





MARSHALL GLASIER: 


Gunner Johansen.” At A.A.A. 


“Mrs. 


vides a somewhat uninventive Circus 
Tent, Henry Schnakenberg’s Head 
furnishes solidity and vigor, while 
Guy Péne du Bois distills an un 
usually poetic mood. Of the newer 
painters, John Heliker is most im- 
pressive in a poignant, strongly de 
fined Revery. (Prices $125 to $800. ) 

Drawings are also on view here in 
a supplementary exhibition high 
lighted by the work of John 
Sloan, William C. McNulty, Louis 


Bouché, and John Heliker. (Prices 
910 to 31 


ri 

lus SCULPTURE GROUP at 
the Clay Club is interesting for 
its fine variety of styles and ma 
terials. There is a great display of 
animals by David Gilleyen and Cle 
Hartwig, — the latter’s Caterpillar 
being both monumental and origi 
nal. Work by Sally Grosz Bodkin. 
Leo Amino, Lu Duble, and Nina 
Winkel should be mentioned, as 
well as a small section containing 
the work of service men associated 
with the club. 
nated by 


The show is domi 
1 massive Seated Child by 


José de Creeft Prices $1 to 


SsqQ00 
)2000. 


= RENCE NELSON WIL 
BUR’S honesty toward his sub 
ject manifests itself in the tones of 
a general olive-drab noted in his wa 
tercolors which were seen during 
the first half of last month at the 
Barbizon Hotel. There is also a com 
mendable avoidance of stagy or easy 
effects. If these are not among the 
most ingratiating pictures, the view 
of New York at least has strength 
Prices $1 to $25 


Yon GEE who is showing at 
the Milch 


in Canton, 


born 
studied in San Fran 
cisco and Paris, and thus displays 
a much-touted fusion of East and 


Galleries, was 











VARIA LAMAS: “La Meri- 
enda,” etching. Metropolitan 
Museum. 

West. His stvles show the influence 
f several European experimental 
ists but throughout all his work 
there is a Canton gaudiness which 


is most startling. ‘That he has an 


original quality is not to be denied 
Ile is perhaps at his best im huis 
Holiday on Old Broadway 


the lush and 


Though 
sentimental aspects 
f his primitive Summer Spectrum 
ire disquieting Prices $2 to 
>12 


A RGENTINE PRINTMAKERS 
it the Metropolitan maintain with 
ease the reputation enjoyed here 
by Latin 


American graphic art 


ists as a whole. Here is achieved 
that desirable but by no means 
usual state by which each artist's 


working method seems the shortest 
cut to what he has to say. Without 
exception the content is of the utmost 
freshness and interest. This 
even for a frankly conservative man 
like Armando Sica. Other 
noted include Castagna, Dominguez, 
Maria C. O. Lamas, and Nicasio. 
Collectors can only regret that, un 
der the terms of their entry, these 
prints cannot be offered for sale. 


goes 


hames 


Rose BLATTNER holds a first 
one man show at the Bonestell 
Gallery. A former student of Leger, 
this painter exhibits a generally 
robust approach to the problems of 


form and design but is at her most — 


personal in such a delicately femi- 
nine bit as the Seated Figure, 
No. 1. (Prices $75 to $375.) “Se 
lected Paintings” by Justine Mut 
ray, Flora Crockett, and 
Rose, among others, are also dis 
played here in an exhibition closing 
October 2. 


Herman 
(Prices $75 to $375.) 


Scutrruse by Irma Rothstein 
at the Artist Gallery presents for 


the third time in New York the 
dignified work of this Viennese 
artist who was a pupil of Anton 


O 


Ww 


Hianak. Cons itive in nception 

ind figures ha 1 poetica 

\ t might he les ed a l 

C ilitv. She has achieved a 

nusual surfa fect in he 

polished terracotta Captive 1 

Garden Figure su sstully fulftel] 
th UTpOs t its design r 


ARN’S depart 


ews 1t Wy 
nent sto 


re is the new picture 
- : 
gallery the world’s largest on 
thie hitth floor Llere 18) ) ed 


works, winnowed out of a much 


irger group drawn in by a 


+} 


id, hang three deep, reveal a vast 


list of unknowns and many excel 
lent buvs. For $15 there is a delight 
ful little thing by Nault. ‘Those in 


search of a flower piece could hardly 


lo better at S25 than | 


Nell Wiitters 


n the 


md Ralph 


OU 


guets of 


car the stamp of impeccable taste 


ind herein the conservative French 
irtist differs trom many of our own 
lemicians Prices not quoted 


‘ 
|: AMOUS AND INFAMOUS 
g Gallery of Modern 
\rt a group of watercolor 
ngs by Z. (¢ 
top fight satirical artist on the Pol 
sh Weekly, The Barber of Warsaw 


Ripping apart 


rings to the 
draw 


ermanski, formerh 


Hitler's Europe on 


the barbed wire of his wit, Czer 
manski is extremely skillful at “weld 
ng caption and cartoon. A fluid 
brush, a bold line, and a brighth 
spotted pattern give his stvle the 


immediacy so essential to this sort 
of work. (Prices $150 to Ss 
>. + . 


A GROUP ENHIBITION at the 
Macbeth 


Gallery contains a num 





FRED PAPSDORF: “Nuts,” in this self-taught artist’s first one man 
show at the Perls Galleries. 


Movelli. Slightly 
but worth every bit of it is the 
work of Ada W. Reab and Bela 
de Tirefort with Beatrice Mandel 
man’s Beach at Rockport at $125 
a really delightful thing. All this 
takes search but it 
should be worth it for the bargain 
hunter or the talent scout. 
$2.50 to $600.) 


more expensive 


considerable 


(Prices 


L ANDSCAPES OF THE MIDI, 
a late September feature at Wilden 
stein’s, is a descriptive show hav 
ing more to do with the appearance 
of the region than with twentieth 
century art thinking. These Com 
munals and Meuniers and Goulinats 
are working in a tradition which is 
decidedly past; the inclusion of a 
single brilliant Cézanne assures us 
of that. and all 


However, one 


ber of excellent landscapes — the 
most striking of which is North of 
Rawlins, by Ogden Pleissner unique 
for its skillful and dramatic light 
ing. The Quarry Bridge by Joseph 
de Martini is full of graceful colour; 
the sea and snowscapes by Herman 
Maril should be noted, as well as 
Peter Hurd’s stark New Mexican 
countryside. Cory Kilvert’s water 
Somewhere in Maine is 
beautifully handled. 
91500. ) 


color, 


rice C my 
(Prices $75 to 
> . . 


“nh 
Tue THIRD WAR LOAN 
EXHIBITION” at the Down 
town Gallery presents the work of 
frve young painters now in the 
armed forces. Making his first ap- 
pearance under these auspices, Rals 
ton Crawford shows three character- 
istically terse abstractions, achieving 


i really dramatic statement in From 
the Bridge. Expressionist Jack Levine 
is on view with The Syndicate, very 
sensitively developed in its formal 

obvi 


fully 


on the 
\lore 


Edmund 


ispect, but somewhat 


ous side as caricature 
Lew ill 
dowski, Mitchell Siporin, and Louis 


(; 


represented iT¢ 


helm Prices $1 to So 


ug 


1 
4 
| RED PAPSDORE’S show now 


it the Perls Galleries reveals as per 


} 


manent aspects of the artist's style 


in uncanny feeling for placement 


ind an exquisite sensitivity to value 


nuances At the same time, a 


| ] t cle 
cdeveiopmcn IS CVICIC 


genuine nced 
by a new solidity, a riper pulette, 
ind attentiveness to 


The flower 


chiaroscuro 


pieces by this largely 
self-taught painter are little beau 
ties. Of the other works, Coal 
Chute, Nuts, and Hills of Ohio 


impress us. (Prices $50 to $3 


5 


ry 

ion VTRI SKETCHES — exert 
their old W akefield 
Gallery. Berman especially is seen 


it his best 


charm at the 


with costumes and sets 


for Romeo and Juliet which, unless 


we have mistaken our guess, will 
one day rank as collectors’ items 
Note also the: lacy ‘Tchelitchew 


from Ondine, Oliver Smith’s trivia 
for Rosalinda, and fanciful drawings 
to Ss 


of Aronson. (Prices $s 


= SPYER’S first show is now 


at the Puma Gallery. This young 
irtist warrants watching since he 


has rare freshness and simplicity of 
stvle plus good color and design 
Spver seems most at ease in his 
still-lifes. Some of them, done in an 
abstract manner, at first seem to 
have only boldness and color but gain 
spatial and emotional qualities with 
study. Good are Apples and Oranges 


ind Violin 


Prices Sogo to 4: 





RALSTON CRAWFORD: “From 
the Bridge.’ Downtown Gallery. 
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: “From 
Gallery. 


Crowninshield, Segonzac 


Continued from page 27 


While the 


French fur 


Paris with Condé Nast 
collected 


former was laying the 


itter avidly 
uiture, the 
foundation of his collection in the 
i¢ La Boétie art galleries. Always he 
requested the artists’ addresses and 
nade a point of meeting the men 
themselves. When it came to Se 
gonzac, the recognition and esteem 
vas mutual and immediate. Crown 
nshield became an intimate at num 
er 13 rue Bonaparte and a regu 
ir visitor at the two other studios 
it St. ‘Tropez and Chaville. He also 
ought steadily with the result that 


when the 


artist came to America 
} 


he was able to pull the following 
surprise on him. ‘The 
giving a lunch for the 


his Owli 


editor was 
painter at 
ipartment one _ large 
enough to accommodate only a 
smal cross-section of his varied col 


lection. Before the 


arrival of his 
guests he took down every painting 


ind rehung the place with Segon 


ics—there might have been twen 
ty in all. Artists being notoriously 
susceptible to flattery, everyone 


watched to see what the guest of 


honor would do. But Segonzac was 
neither boastful nor bashful. He was 


infinitely surprised and touched 


He took his patron’s hand and said 


so simply and sincerely “Je suis 
emu ’ that Crowninshield found 
himself wishing the pictures had 


hung there all the time. Soon after 
he invited the artist to a family 
Christmas dinner—a clannish, con 
servative, Old New York gathering 
of some twenty people of which not 
more than a couple were outsiders 
Segonzac was completely up to this 
situation. In no time he had charmed 
elderly relatives, made napkin bun 
nies for the children, and been is 
sued a standing Yuletide invitation 

At 58 Segonzac still qualifies as 
1 oli gargon. Well off, unquestion 
ably a man of the world, a wit, a 
fastidious bon viveur, his appear 
ince is as immaculate as his studio, 
which Crowninshield compares to 
the offices of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Yet there is 
a curious reverse aspect to this per 
sonality. For months at a time he 
will “‘disappear’—go into almost 


complete retirement in the coun 


A.C.A.s Progress 
(Continued from page 17) 


ind gist Street was leased, the 
A.C.A. Contemporary 


\rt) shingle braved the breeze, and 


( American 


the initial exhibit went up. 

From the first something of the 
seriousness of the enterprise must 
have attached to the place, for at 
tendance never lacked. After two 


try, living and dressing like a peas 
int, totally 
l'o this 


industry, 


ibsorbed in his etching 


int he brings an immens« 


having turned out over 


S plates over the space of som« 
20 vears, and in it we find his most 
versatile and sensitive expression 
Since 1935 the great work in prog 
ress has been the illustration of Vu 
those cele 
brated Vollard publications which 


was interrupted by the 


gil’s Georgics, one ot 


dealer's 
death. ‘The project dragged on for 
vears but, according to the last let 
ter which his old friend has re 


ceived (one which 


ilso deplored 
the almost total disappearance of 
total of 110 illus 


trations has at last 


oil colors) the 
been reached 
Crowninshield _ is 
that to 


cation of the 


quite convinced 


insure against the confis 
copper by the Ger 
mans these plates must now lic 
buried in Segonzac’s garden at St 
l'ropez awaiting the end of the war 
when the artist’s dream is to pub 
lish the book himself 


deed be a collector's piece, 


Here will in 
what 
with its long and adventurous mak 
ing and the fact that its theme of 


classic labors of the 


the simple, 
earth is one which finds so warm an 
echo in the artist’s own heart 

It is with a very real wrench that 
a lifelong collector takes leave of 
his works of art even if, as is the 
case with this particular 


become 


group, 


thev have already almost 


public property. Crowninshield has 
shown unstinted generosity in mak 
l'o the 
Chicago Arts Club in 19358 he lent 
no less than ninetv-four 


ing them known to America 


Segonzac 


items in addition to 


writing the 


Rhode 


Design and nu 


catalogue foreword. ‘The 
Island School ot 
merous other organizers of Segon 
zac shows have been equally fa 
vored, with the result that L’Eglise 
et la Marne, Champigny can easily 
be called the best known Segonzac 
in America. But with the dispersal 
of a collection goes also the dis 
semination of taste. Now a new and 
larger section of the public will 
know these pictures, will in their 
turn pass on Crowninshield’s en 
joyment of them—those pleasures 
of the eve, the mind, and the heart 
which, in his most recent farewell 
to his collection, he compares to 
“flowers in perpetual bloom.” 


vears the artists had overflowed Mr 
Baron’s $7s a month room and new 
quarters became necessary. It was 
the hevday of the Whitney and of 
the “‘vounger’” American group that 
now looks so old, and Sth Street was 
the place. All that Baron could af 
ford was a loft over the Sth Street 
Playhouse which he shared with his 
beloved canvases. Here his first suc 


cess came to him in the art and 


personality — of 


W ilham 


In 1933 unemployment and de 


Groppet 


pression set the high and low wa 
termarks, Government relief was 
Violently Baron 
need of an art about 
issertive, full of the 
meat he felt the 
lacked. Gropper’s 
irony supplied that meat 


not yet in sight 
sensed the 
something, 


mere picture 


makers fierce 


With its 
protest went a drama and color and 

ymposition immediately recognized 
by both Lewis Mumford, who gave 
the show its big send-off, and the 


Modern Art, who 


Gropper’s 


Museum of 
bought satire on the 
Senate. Other exhibitors of like ilk 
followed, such as the angrily realistic 
Harriton and Jules, or Philip Ever 
good, bitter and haunting. Luckily 
the director about 
unsaleability of un 
pleasant pictures 


never worried 


the probable 


People began to 
refer to A.C.A. as a “propaganda” 


gallery. Said 


Baron, whose door 


irtists have come to Baron. He has 
helped them through their hard 
times (not with money, he assures 


ifford that, but in 
wavs ind 


us, he couldn't 


other their esteem is 
eloquent in the paintings they give 
him. His private collection contains 
one of the most remarkable Ever 
goods we have ever seen (it won 
the Kohnstamm Prize in 1938 

Artist and Dealer that 
Gropper painted specially for him, 
two ‘T'schacbasovs, a Burliuk, a Kop 


man, and 


one called 


many others, including 
Dehn, Kuniyoshi, and Avery with 
whom he has no business relations 
Annually 
the gallery circle is enlarged by an 
open competition for a first one man 
show to which Baron now receives 
i$ Many 


but who are just friends. 


as three hundred entries. 
Several of his veteran artists judge 
it, have given their first hand-up to, 
mong others, Leonard Pytlak, Su 
suki, Gwathmey, Milton Hebald. 





HY COHEN was Mr. Baron’s first exhibitor. The artist’s “Street 
Scene” is in the latest group show at the A.C.A. Gallery. 


unshakeable 
“I accepted the label.” 

Though after eight years the gal 
lery was doing well enough to take 
a whole house on 8th Street, Baron 
kept on with his job. Night work 
had become second nature to him. 
It also avoided the necessity of 
balancing a top-heavy budget with 
paid shows and, in view of this, he 


mousy exterior hides 


convictions, 


felt justified in taking a 35° com 
fraction over the cus 
tomary dealer's third. To keep ex 


penses down he did most of the 


mission-——a 


himself 
(his writer remembers coming on 
him in the hot 


remodeling of the house 


summer of ‘41 
knocking out partitions in a cloud 
of dust. 
tion for this gallery director. 

he current 


An assistant 1s a new sensa 


contains all 
the names of the original group 


show 


Distinguished newcomers to it are 
the Sovers, Raphael and Moses, and 
Joseph Stella. From the first the 


Baron’s only fear about his new 
gallery is that the downtown crowd 
will think the old 
changed. He 


policy has 
them all to 
know it hasn't and is keeping open 
one evening a week so that they 
can take time to see for themselves. 


wants 


Hie wants to keep his independence 
and hold the prices low even against 
his artists’ wishes because you can't 
convince him that high ones and 
reputation go together. In fact, he 
says, high prices actually hurt an 
artist by cutting down his audience 
both numerically and in breadth of 
ideas. From now on a 33 1/3% 
commission will be the order of the 
day. 

So after 12 years the A.C.A. Gal 
lery is on the map, in the geo 
graphical art center of New York 
City. If Baron has had less sleep 
than most dealers, he is tasting rare 
satisfactions. His gallery built on con 
viction has made good. 








museum 


of non-objective paintings 
24 east 54th street 
new york city 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


Xceron Drewes 
Smith Hohenburg 


Moholy-Nagy Tacon 
Bertoia Autorino 
Grant Salemme 
Scarlett Essman 
Brillinger Mattern 
Sennhauser Kerns 
Rebay Biel 
Johnson Fine 


Kubert Edwards 


Until October 14th 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation 


Open Sundays 12-6 — Daily except Mondays 10-6 
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GALLERIES 











Old and Modern 
PAINTINGS 





y 
1 East 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
35 Old Bond St., London 
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Printmakers Processes 
Continued trom page 14 


W hen 


Senefelder did this, in the UTS 


} e ] 
hat of the ravon nes 


if his experimentation, he was mere 


Vv ¢ h hg design 1 rehiet 1 stone 
1@ was not ing with the prin 
] a 
pies ft lithog iph 
\ ish lra ng 1 l l¢ l 
TIC it] 1 lographi 
1K. A print t 1 a drawing 1s 
iotIn 
In ak So i OY tipi 
omo hography separate 
I 
stone is used for each lor, the 
} ] rs | 
drawing on each being made with 


the black crayon. After processing 
is described above, the proper color 
s rolled on each stone and the 
print pulled from each im_ succes 
sion, care being exercised to obtain 
accurate register 


Though discovered by a German, 





FREDERICK DETWILLER: 
‘Sardines for the Armies,” silk 
screen. 


lithography belongs primarily to 
France, as it was there, in the nine 
teenth century, that most of the 
greatest lithographs were produced. 
Daumier was perhaps the supreme 
master, with the Spaniard Gova 
standing beside him in the annals 
of the art. 

Ihe process of silk screen print 
ing (serigraphyv) is, as I have said, 
an old one, though recent in its 
development to its present stage. 
Basically, it is a stencil process, in 
which the design is placed on a 
piece of meshed fabric fastened to a 
wooden frame. Different substances 
are used as “resists.’” The liquid 
color is poured into the frame, the 
latter placed upon the surface on 
which the print is to appear, and 
the color is spread over the stencil 
with a squeegee. It is thus trans 
ferred to the paper through the 
meshes of the fabric that have not 
been covered by the resist. The pres- 
ent researches in the medium on 





GLADYS H. DETWILER: “They 
do Their Part — The Merchant 
Marine,” drypoint. 


the part of so many American artists 


ire being devoted almost entirely to 
producing prints in a wide range 
of colors. Some excellent results, 
from the point of view of color 
ind decorative effect, have been at 
tained, but the essential principles 
of the operation preclude great re 
fnement and delicacy of treatment 
The process is a planographic one 
The original of our cover design is 
1 silk screen print. Others illus 
trated include are Leonard Pytlak’s 
They Serve on All Fronts, Robert 
Gwathmev’s Rural Home Front, Sol 
Wilson’s The Twelfth Day, Harry 
Sternberg’s Fascism, and Hoyt How 
ird’s Johnnie Rivers at Guadalcanal. 


So much for the basic operations 
involved m the print media illus 
trated by this exhibition. My advice 
to all interested in fine prints is 
primarily, however, not to read 
about them but to look at them. 
With a general knowledge of how 
they are made, go to the nearest 
museum or library that has a print 
collection, or to the nearest dealer’s 
gallery, and study them. ‘Take them 
in vour hands and look at them, 
over and over again. Only thus will 
vou come to understand their sub 
tleties and read the artist’s message 
each conveys. And only thus will 
vou be brought to take the last step 
— acquiring them — which ushers 
vou into the goodly company of 
print lovers and print collectors. 





HELEN KING BOYER: “Ru- 


mor,” drypoint. 
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On &xhibition rom October 16 


WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30 - CLOSED SUNDAY 


The 


FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 
COLLECTION OF 


MODERN FRENCH ART 


PAINTINGS »* SCULPTURES +« DRAWINGS 
AND LITHOGRAPHS 


SEGONZAC, DESPIAU, PICASSO, BONNARD, CHAGALL, MODIGLIANI, ROUAULT 
PASCIN, MATISSE, FORAIN, DEGAS, MAILLOL, RENOIR, DERAIN 
MARIE LAURENCIN AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


And Works by 





















EUGENE SPEICHER, CHARLES DEMUTH, GEORGE BELLOWS, EDWARD HOPPER 
MAURICE STERNE, ERNEST LAWSON, JOHN CARROLL, ARTHUR B. DAVIES | 
AND HUNT DIEDERICH | 





Also Twelve Important Examples of African Sculpture 


Public Cuction Sale October 20, 21 at 815 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 









The FRANK CROWNINSHIELD COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


[DESCRIBED IN SEPARATE CATALOGUE] 








>) 





Two hundred books illustrated with original etchings, lithographs and color engravings by | 
distinguishd Modern French painters together with illustrated art reference books will be | 
sold on October 19 at 2 and 8:15 and October 20 at 2 p.m. Exhibition from October 14 to | 
time of sale, closed Sunday. Illustrated Catalogue $1.00. 


At The 


~PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. | 





a 





OCTOBER 1-14, 1943 
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PA PAUL ROSEN BERG &C 


| 16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW Y — 09 
| 1 
| 








ee | 


SELECTED PAINTINGS i 
OF THE XIX AND XX CENTURY 
FROM INGRES TO PICASSO 
and 
| MILTON AVERY ABRAHAM RATTNER | 
MARSDEN HARTLEY MAX WEBER | 


Pans 


PARIS: 21 Rue la Boetie | 








JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN + GREEK - 

ORIENTAL 

MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS «+ _— PRINTS 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


ROMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of PROMINENT EUROPEANS 
by CHARLES LIERENS — Oct. 11 through 23 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





MODERN FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


535 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


TONYING & (i. Inc. 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 
5 East 57th Street New York 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 

























**Famous and Infamous ”’ 


Satirical Drawings by 


CZERMANSKI 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART * 


18 E. 57 ST. 





WHAT ARTIOTo ARE DOING 


Schanker Teaching 


; PH already impressive group 


of artists on the faculty of the 
New School in New York has been 
idded Louis Schanker, who will 
give a course on colored wood 
blocks. Formerly in charge of the 
New York City Art Project, M1 
Schanker has exhibited frequently 
it the New School. His prints are 
currently on view in a one man 
show at the Brooklyn Museum 


Mckee in Cal. 
EADING off this vear’s exhibi 
4 tion schedule at Scripps College 

California, is the 


in Claremont, 


showing of paintings and drawings 


in a likeness done in the manner 
of Reynolds, to be used in a forth 
coming motion picture, that the 
artist seems most imposing. With 
its settmmg of marble floor and red 
canopy, his portrait of a dachshund 


is delightful and amusing. 


LaMore in Buffalo 


| AVING first made a name fo 


himself as mural artist and 


print-maker, Chet LaMore has de | 


voted the past five years to the crea 
tion of the thirty-seven easel paint 


ings which form the October ex 


hibition at the Albright Art Gallery 


in Buffalo. It is fitting that LaMore 


should be perhaps most widely 


known through his joint shows with 





CHET LaMORE, now training as a camoufleur, painted “The 
Music Lesson” for his one man show at the Albright Art Gallery. 


by Henrv Lee Mckee, member of 


the college facultv. Onetime teacher 
it the Art Students League, Mckee 
is represented in most of the coun 
trv’s great museums and is_ well 
known as pioneer artist of the 
famed Woodstock art colony. His 
talk on “Art in Painting” officially 
opened the current exhibition, 
which features ‘also the sculptures 
of Albert Stewart, 
the art division at Scripps. 


acting head of 


_ — . 
Kitchin'’s Elegantes 
OPHISTICATED portraits 
iJ opened the winter season of 
exhibitions at the Denver Art Mu 
seum—paintings from the hand of 
the young English artist, Richard 
Kitchin. Charm and style are the 
attraction of these fashionable like 
nesses, which combine factual and 
pictorial qualities in a striking way, 
and range from straight character 
ization, as in the portrait of Flora 
Robson, to such semi-caricatures as 
that of Mrs. James Pendleton. 
Though the influence of Dali pre 
dominates in Kitchin’s style, it is 


Mervin Jules of “Color Prints fot 
Children,” 


trv for three seasons, as his activities 


which toured the coun 


as educator have kept pace with 
those as artist during his varied 
career. A strong element of fantasy, 
occasionally reminiscent of Klee, 
runs through his paintings, which 
are often biting commentaries. 


Shu-Chi Show 


MBASSADOR OF ART” is 
Professor Chang Shu-Chi, 
whose modern Chinese paintings 
are on exhibit at the Chicago Art 
Institute until October 24. For 
eleven years art teacher in the Na 
tional Central University at Nan 
king, Dr. Chang was commissioned 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
to paint a picture for presentation 
by the Republic of China to Presi 
dent Roosevelt, and the scroll, en 
titled The Hundred Doves, now 
hangs in the White House. Since 
its completion the artist has been 
exhibiting his decorative watercolors 
of birds and flowers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


ART NEWS 
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Illustrated Rarities 
tre CROWNINSHIELD col 
lection of illustrated art books 
will go on exhibition on October 
14, prior to sale on October 19 


The almost 8 
this extraordinary 


ind 2 items of 
aggregation, COV 
ering all phases of art, include 25 
books illustrated = with 


etchings, 


original 
lithographs, and color 


Laurencin’s “Princess with Cats,” 
in the Crowninshield Collection 
to be sold at Parke-Bernet,. 


engravings by distinguished mod 
ern French painters. Many are ex 
ceedingly rare, if not unprocurable, 
ind are being offered for sale for 
the first time in this country. There 
ire virtually complete sets of the 
books bv Picasso, Rouault, Derain, 
Chagall, Pascin and many _ other 
renowned artists, as well as eleven 


of Vollard’s major productions. 


Crowninshield Notable 
French Moderns 
MuHE DISTINGUISHED collec 


tion of Frank Crowninshield, 
comprising important French paint 
ings, sculptures and prints, works 
by contemporary American artists, 
ind twelve examples of African 
sculpture, will go on sale at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on October 
20 and 21, following exhibition 
from October 16 
Outstanding in the collection are 
the French works, of which the 
group of paintings, drawings and 
etchings by Segonzac form a large 
part. Rouault is represented by a 
number of etchings and lithographs, 
including rare impressions from the 
well-known Miseréere et Guerre 
series. By Picasso are such famous 


items as his early Cubist Portrait of 


OCTOBER 1 14, 1943 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Crowninshield Art Books: 


Georges Braque and the album of 
thirty-two costume designs he ex 
ecuted for the popular ballet Le 
lricorne, particularly noteworthy 
Mr. Crowninshield’s four paint 
ings by Marcel Gromaire are among 
the few examples of that artist’s 
work in America, and include an 
interesting oil, slightly Cubist in 
treatment, called Le Bar des Mate 
lots, Marseilles. Other highlights of 
the collection are several exceptional 
early pictures by Marie Laurencin, 
i large Reclining Nude by Kisling. 
two characteristic portraits of wo 
men by Modigliani, and four oil 
paintings by Derain. Of an earlier 
period is Corot’s landscape of foli 
ige and rocky promontories, Castel 
Saint-Elia, from the Vente Corot 
Notable also are 
large canvases, The Yellow Screen 
and The Breakfast Room, examples 
of his familiar intimate stvle. By 
Matisse are the decorative oil, Fig 


Bonnard’s two 


ure in an Interior, and his Ten 
Dancers, a portfolio of lithographs 
Chagall watercolors and one of his 
latest works, the Fantasy in Blue, 
ire also here. 

Among the sculptures in the col 
lection the fifteen works by Despiau 
predominate. ‘The greater number 
of these are portrait heads in plaste1 
ind bronze, but there are also five 


— 


—— 





ONE OF the outstanding Pascins 
in America: “Girl in Green and 
Rose.” 


female nudes in small scale. Nude 
figures are also the subject of two 
Maillols, similar in size and arrange 
ment, and executed about 19: 
Both Renoir and Degas are repre 
sented by sculptures. 

The American group contains 
watercolors by Ganso, Demuth, and 
Sterne, a number of drawings by 
George Bellows, of which one is 
a study for the famous lithograph 
of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight, an 
oil painting of Queensborough 
Bridge by Lawson, and canvases by 


Edward Arthur B 


Hopper and 


Davies. Mr. Crowninshield’s rare 


\frican sculptures complete the salc 







KENDE GALLERIES 


of GIMBEL BROTHERS 





ON EXHIBITION FROM OCTOBER 4TH 


at the JAY Gould Mansion 


579 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 









MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
of English and American Authors 


THE LIBRARY 
of a NEW YORK COLLECTOR 


with a few private additions 
sold by order of the owners 


EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


Stiegel type, Sandwich, 
Bohemian and pattern Glass 




















Lustreware, Staffordshire 
and Lowestoft 
Sterling Silver Flatware 


Oilpaintings . . . Oriental Rugs 


NEW YORK VIEWS 


and other 


FINE AMERICAN PRINTS 


Tapestry 


From the Collection of 


EDWARD J. DU VERGER 
New Bedford Mass. 


Further Selections 
from the Collection of 


ROBERT FRIDENBERG 


Dean of American Print sellers 
sold by his order 


with private additions 


sold by order of the owners 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES — OCTOBER 7th, 8th and 9th 


Individual catalogues, each .25 
Subscription for the season $4.00 


Sales conducted by A. N. Bade and L. A. Craco 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, INC. 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





Ww 
V1 





A.C.A. GALLERY 


Paintings by 


Mervin Jules 


Through Oct. 16 





ANNOUNCING A SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL PRINTS BY VITAL AMERICAN ARTISTS: 


Portfolio A: Gropper, Kopman, Moses & Raphael Soyer—$30 
Single Prints $10 Write for Folder A 





New Address 
63 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 





JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.} 


High Grade 


PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 





730 Fifth Avenue New York 





WATERCOLORS BY 


WILLIAM FETT 


OCT. 5- OCT. 30 


DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57, NEW YORK 


WATERCOLORS & DRAWINGS 


OCT. 4, THRU 23 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


CHINESE ART 
RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


“=> PAPSDORF 
PERL 











GALLERIES, INC. 


32 East 58 Street, New York 





ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


TABLOID GUIDE FOR STUDENTS 


This listing includes only schools where students 
may register at any time during the year 














(unless otherwise specified) 


NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON, MASS.: Vesper George Sch. of Art 
Day & eve. SUBJ.: ptg. & all br. commerce. 
art. WAR: map making, camouflage & draft- 
ing. FACULTY: Robt. Goode, H. Lindergreen, 
Robt. Stephens, others. FEE: $120 term; eve 
$10 mo 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.: R. 1. Sch. of Design. 
Registra. until Oct. 18. SUBJ.: all br, fine 
& commerce. art. FACULTY: 100 instructors 
FEE: $150 term. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ART CAREER SCH.: Day & eve. SUBJ.: all 
br. ptg. & commerce. art. FACULTY: I. Bate, 
B. Crandell, H. Trafton, others. FEE: $40 
mo.; eve. $14 mo. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE: Day & eve. SUBJ.: 
all br. fine & commerce. art. FACULTY: A. 
Brook, J. Corbino, A. Goldthwaite, G. Grosz, 
W. Zorach, others. FEE: $18 mo..; eve 
$13 mo. 


CENTRAL PARK SCH. OF ART: Day & eve 
SUBJ.: fine & commerce. art. FACULTY: 
C. Schmuck, H. Lorenz, S. Viborg. FEE: 
according to time, 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE OF Y. W.C.A.: 
Day & eve. SUBJ.: ptg., seulp., all br 
crafts. FACULTY: E. Amundson; L. Wol- 
chonok, A. Husted-Andersen. FEE: $6 for 4 
lessons; $22 for 18 two-hr. lessons 


FASHION ACAD.: Day & eve. SUBJ.: all br 
fashion art. FEE: $170 3 mos.; eve $140 
4 mos. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCH. OF ART: Day & eve 
SUBJ.: ptg., commerce. art, indus. visual aids 
FACULTY: F. Herring, Mario Cooper, W. F 
White & others. FEE: from $15 mo.; eve 
$2-$15. 


LEGER STUDIO: SUBJ.: drawing & ptg. by 
Léger. FEE: $60 mo.; $150 term. 


MASTER INST. OF UNITED ARTS: Day & 
eve. SUBJ.: fine arts, music, dance, photog 
FACULTY: C. Holty, S. Tomarin, E. Zierer 
FEE: $10 mo. 


NEW ART SCHOOL: SUB).: all br. ptg. FAC- 
ULTY: M. Soyer, R. Soyer. FEE: $15 mo. 


JOSEPH NEWMAN'S ART CLASSES: Day & 
eve. SUBJ.: ptg. & drawing by Joseph New- 
man. FEE: $16 mo. 


OZENFANT SCHOOL OF F. A.: SUBJ.: pts.. 
drawing, modelling by Amedée Ozenfant 
FEE: $45-$55 mo.; $95-$150 3 mos. 


ROBERT PHILIPP STUDIO: Sunday 10 A.M.- 
| P.M. only. SUBJ.: ptg. by Robt. Philipp. 
FEE: $25 mo. 


PHOENIX ART INST.: Day & eve. SUBJ.: 
ptg., commerc. art. WAR: camouflage. FAC- 
ULTY: L. Phoenix, J. Waters, M. Wilbur 
FEE: $15-$48 mo.; eve.: $12-$21 mo.; 
camoufi.: $45. 


ARTHUR SCHWIEDER STUDIO: Day & eve. 
SUBJ.: all br. ptg. by Arthur Schwieder. 
FEE: $25 mo.; eve.: $15 mo. 


ARTHUR SILZ STUDIO: Day & eve. SUBJ.: 
all br. ptg. by Arthur Silz. FEE: $7 mo.; 
$22 term. 


UNIVERSAL SCH. OF HANDICRAFTS: Day 
& eve. SUBJ.: creative arts & crafts. WAR: 
camouflage, occupa. therapy. FACULTY: J. 
Boyd, P. Goerdeler; T. Tarpinian, C. Upjohn. 
FEE: $3 lesson to $80 mo. 


ZADKINE STUDIO: SUBJ.: all br. seulp. by 
Ossip Zadkine. FEE: $50 mo. (2 mos. min.). 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.: Brooklyn Muscum Art 
Sch. Day & eve. SUBJ.: all br. ptg., sculp. 
FACULTY: A. Brook, C. Gross, G. Picken, 
M. Citron. $15 mo.-$22 term. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.: Albright Art Sch., Sept. 27 
(registra. open to Oct. 15). Day & eve. SUBJ.: 
ptg., commerce. art, art educ., ceram. WAR: 
produc. illus. (free). FACULTY: Phil Elliott, 
C. LeClair, V. Cuthbert. FEE: $175 yr. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.: Ward Mount Studio. 
Eve. only. SUBJ.: oil ptg., sculp. by Ward 
Mount. FEE: $30 ten lessons. 


NYACK, N. Y.: Ralph M. Pearson's Design 
Workshop. Courses by mail. SUBJ.: drawing, 


ptg., modelling by Ralph Pearson. FEE: $25 


per course. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Imperial Art Sch. Day 
& eve. SUBJ.: all br. ptg. & draw. by Nina 


W. Scull. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: Abbott Art Sch. Day & 


eve. SUBJ.: watercolor & commerce. art. WAR 
indus. illus., statistical drafting. FACULTY: 
G. Brown, M. Mulford, L. Egbert. FEE: $22- 
$35 mo.; eve. $12 mo 


SOUTH 


SARASOTA, FLA.: Jerry Farnsworth Studio 
SUBJ.: all br. ptg. FACULTY: J. Farns 
worth, H. Sawyer. FEE: $35 mo. 


SARASOTA, FLA.: Ringling Sch. of Art 
SUBJ.: all br. ptg. & commere. art. FAC- 
ULTY: D. Blake, G. Warren, G. Saunders, 
E. Castle. FEE: $45 mo.; $335 yr. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.: San Antonio Art Inst 
Day & eve. SUBJ.: ptg., lithog., commerc. art 
ceram. FACULTY: Chas. Rosen. D. Bergamo, 
A. Naylor. FEE: $1.50-$20 mo.; $50 term 
(spec. rates for service men). 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.: Anson K. Cross 
Vision Training Art Sch. SUBJ.: all br. ptg. 
by A. Cross. FEE: $50 mo.; $100 3 mos 


MIDDLE WEST 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Amer. Acad. of Art. Day & 
eve. SUBJ.: ptg., drawing, all br. commere. 
incl. dress design. FEE: $32.50 mo.; $345 yr 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: Minneapolis Sch. of 
Art. Day & eve. SUBJ.: all br. fine & com- 
mere. art. FACULTY: F. Greenman, J. T 
Johnson, G. Krollmann, W. Mosman. FEE 
$8-$110 term (also by mo.). 


WEST 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL.: Hollywood Art Center 
Sch. Day & eve. SUBJ.: all br. commerce. art. 
FACULTY: H. Lovins, E. Wileman, M Lue 
FEE: $185 term; eve. $75 term. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL’: Chouinard Art Inst 
Day & eve. SUBJ.: ptg., drawing, commerc 
art. WAR: produc. illustra. FACULTY: H 
McFee, C. Beetz, M. Werten, others. FEE 
$20-$26 mo.; eve.: $5-$15 mo. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.: Otis Art Inst. SUBJ 
ptg., sculp., commerce. art. WAR: produc. i!- 
lustra., camouflage. FACULTY: E. Shrader 
P. Clemens, R. Holmes, P. Lauritz, others 
FEE: $8-$24 mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Calif. Sch. of F. A 
Day & eve. SUBJ.: all br. ptg., adv. art. 
pottery. FACULTY: Wm. Gaw, S. Macky, 


J, McCray, R. Wakefield. FEE: $20-$80 term 
(also by mo.). 


The following are schools already in session 
where late registration may be possible 


ATHENS, GA.: University of Georgia. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: Maryland Institute 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.: Pratt Institute. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: American Academy of Art 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: Art Academy of Cincin- 
nati. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: Cleveland School of Art. 


~~ OHIO: Columbus Gallery of Fine 
s. 


DETROIT, MICH.: Society of Arts and Crafts 
ELKINS PARK, PA.: Temple University. 
FLINT, MICH.: Flint Institute of Arts. 
HARTFORD, CONN.: Hartford Art School 
HUNTINGTON, IND.: Huntington College. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: John Herron Art tn- 
stitute. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute. 


LANSING, MICH.: Michigan State College. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 
Philadelphia Museum School. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design. 
Franklin School of Professional Arts. 
Iranian Institute. 
McDowell School. 
New School for Social Research 
N. Y. Sehool for Interior Decoration. 
Parsons School of Design. 
Traphagen School of Fashion. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: Washington University. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.: Syracuse University. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: Phillips Gallery Art 
School. 


WORCESTER, MASS.: Worcester Art Museum. 
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ART SCHOOLS 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of 








imerica’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 
LRAWING—PAINTING—C OMPOSITION 
SCULPTURE—LANDSCAPE. 
Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35.00. 


Write for Catalogue B. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America 
(Est. 1805) 


fe onal training in painting 


sculpture, il 
istratior ind mural decoration. Also coordi- 
ated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A 
legree Many scholarships and prizes. Dis 
tinguished faculty. Catalog H. Louise B. Bal- 
inger Acting Curator. Broad and Cherry Sts., 


Philadelphia 2. 





ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
Reopening October 18th in 


NEW YORK CITY Gnen“ocrh isch 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 


Still Lite — Figure — Portrait — Landscape 


Outdoor Classes thru October 


Sth STREET ART SCHOOL 


38 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. - GR 5-7159 





REOPENING OF 


CATHERINE BARJANSKY 
SCULPTURE STUDIO 


New Method of teaching sculpture accessible 


to All. No knowledge of drawing or anatomy 
required. 


Also children’s classes Saturday mornings. 


240 Central Park South COlumbus 5-8205 


——WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


Jersey City 
COURSES IN OIL PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 
‘ College Credits 
Private and Class Instruction in Studio 
Fall Classes Studio: 74 Sherman Place 


Register Now Journal Sq. 2-2629 











ADULT ART CLASSES 


PORTRAITURE * NUDE © STILL LIFE 


JOSEPH NEWMAN 


Special Saturday Classes for Children 
Hotel des Artistes 1 West 67 
En—2-6700 











8-31. Members Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: oil, seulp. Jury. Purchase awards & 
$500 in cash prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 22; 
works Dec. 2. Chicago Gall. Ass’n., 215 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Brothers. Nov. 1-30. 


7th Annual of Miniature Prints. Open to mem- 
bers of Chicago Soc. of Etchers. All metal 
plate mediums. No jury. Works due Oct. 20. 
James Swann, 500 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Ol. 


COLUMBUS, 0., Columbus Gallery of Fine 


Arts. {9th Annual Circuit Exhib. ef Ohio 
Watercolor Soe. Open to artists born or resi- 
dent in Ohio. Mediums: watercolor & tem- 
pera. Exhibition will circulate in Ohio. Entry 
eards due Oct. 12; works Oct. 16. Mrs. R. M. 
Gatrell, See’y., 1492 Perry St., Columbus, 0. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Dec. 12-June 16. Third Texas Print Annual. 
Open to residents of Texas, & members of 
Armed Forces stationed there. All print me- 
diums. Jury. $200 in prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Dee. 4. Jerry Bywater, Diree., Dal- 
las Mus. of F. A., Dallas, Tex. 


DAYTON, 0O., Dayton Art Institute. November. 
17th Annual of Ohio Print Makers. Open to 
residents & former residents of Ohio. All 
graphic mediums. Exhibition will circulate 
until Oct., 1944. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 10; works Oct. 15. Mrs. Mildred 
Raffel, See’y. to Director, Dayton Art Inst., 
Dayton, 0. 


DAYTON, 0O., Dayton Art Inst. Jan. |-Feb. |. 
Local Artists’ Exhibition. Open to residents 
& former residents of Dayton & vicinity. All 
mediums. Jury. Sec’y. to director, Dayton Art 
inst., Dayton 5, O. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall. Dee. t-Jan. 2. 
The Work of Elmira Artists. Open to artists 
of Elmira, Elmira Hts., & Horseheads. All 
mediums. No jury. No prizes. Works due 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Jeannette M. Diven, Director, 
Arnot Art Gall.. Elmira, N. Y. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Jan. 30-Feb. 27. 12th An- 
nual of Cumberland Valley Artists. Open to 
artists resident in Cumberland Valley & 
members of Armed Forces stationed there. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Dec. 30; works Jan. 15. Dr. John R. 
Craft, Diree., Wash. Cty. Mus. of F A., Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Oct 
23-Nov. 7. Texas General Exhibit. Open to 
residents of Tex. Mediums: ptg., sculp. draw - 
ings, prints. Jury. Entry cards & works due 
Oct. 9. (Exhib. will circulate in Tex. until 
Jan.) Ruth Pershing Uhler, Mus. of F. A., 
Houston 5, Tex. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St.. Lowell. Mass. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union Galleries. 
Nov. 4-29. 10th Wisconsin Salon of Art. Open 
to artists living in Wis. for 3 yrs. including 
past yr., or for 10 yrs. if now living outside 
state, or who have studied there for 3 yrs. All 
mediums. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 
ecards & works due Oct. 26. Gallery Committee. 
i > ay Union, 770 Langdon St., Madison 

> $s. 


MASSILLON, 0., Massillon Museum. Nov. |- 
Dec. |. 8th Annual November Show. Open to 
residents of Stark & adjoining counties. All 
mediums. Jury. Prizes. Works due Oct. 29. 
Massillon Museum, Massillon, 0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts. Nov. 4-Dec. 2. 29th Annual 
Local Artists’ Show. Open te artists living 
or working in Minnneapolis & St. Paul. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor, prints, drawings, sculp. 
Jury. $600 in purchase prizes. Entries due 





COMPETITIONS, 


GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS: Oil 
Ptg. Division of Scholastic Art Awards. $200 
in cash prizes to high school students in U. 8S. 
& Canada. Medium: oil. Winners will exhibit 
at Carnegie Inst. to compete for nat’! prizes. 
Fer ertry blanks write M. Grumbacher, 470 
W. 34th St.. New York |, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“School of Modern Art” 


OPEN NOW 


208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching 











for 


OCTOBER 


1-14, 1943 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospective pupils by advertising to the vast 
group of wealthy and cultured young Americans (and their 
parents) who read America’s foremost fine arts magazine 


Published by The Art Foundation 
ART NEWS (5. 5. York 





Sith Street. New 


{n interesting brochure “The Unique Art Magazine” has been prepared 
Art Schools. It will be sent without obligation, upon request. 


WHEN & WHERE TO EAnIGIT 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Galleries Ass'n. Dec. 


Oct. 26. The Registrar, Minneapolis Inst. of 
Arts, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-28. Artists of Greater Muskegon & 
Vicinity Annual. Open to artists of Gtr. Mus- 
kegon & Vicinity. All mediums. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 25; works Jan. 
28. Mrs. Audrey H. Drumm, Ass’t. to Direc., 
Hackley Art Gall., Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts Bidg. 
Nov. t{-Dee. 12. 5th Annual American Vet- 
erans Society of Artists. Open to all service 
men & veterans of World War 1!. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, etchings, pastels, sculp. Fee 
for non-members: $3 ptg. & sculp.; $2 prints. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & works due Nov. |. 
Frederic Allen Williams, 58 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y.. New York Historical 
Society Galleries. Oct. 31-Nov. 28. 30th An- 
nual of Allied Artists of America. Open to all 
artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, mural de- 
sign & sculp. $6 fee on accepted works. Jury. 
Cash prizes & medals. Entry cards due Oct. 
15: works Oct. 22. Wm. Howard Donahue, 
See'y., 461 Sixth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & 
Sciences. Feb. 6-27. Irene Leache Memorial 
Art Annual. Open to artists born or resident 
in Va. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Jury. $350 
in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. (7; works 
Feb. |. Mrs. F. W. Curd, Chairman, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. December 
1-31. Six States Competition. Open to resi- 
dents of Neb., la., S. D., Col., Kan., & Mo. 
All mediums. Jury. Outstanding artists in 
oil & watercolor will have privilege of one- 
man show. Entry cards & works due Nov. 13. 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Providence Art Club. 
Nov. 9-21. 65th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Medium: oil. Jury. Entry cards & works due 


Oct. 29. Mrs. Mary A. Cook, 1! Thomas St., 
Providence 3, R. 1. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum. Oct. 30- 
Nov. 30. 3rd Annual Missouri Exhibition. 
Open to artists resident now or in last 12 
mos. in state of Mo. or 50 mis. of its borders. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, drawings, 
& seulp. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Oct. (6. 
Chas. Nagel, Jr., Acting Diree., City Art 
Mus., Forest Park 5, St. Louis, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Gump Galleries. 
Nov. 1-15. California Society of Etchers 
Annual. Open to all artists. All print me- 
diums. $2 fee for non-members. Jury. Entry 
eards & works due Oct. 22. Nicholas Dunphy, 
617 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. 
Feb. 6-28. 7th Annual Local Artists Exhib. 
Open to artists residing within 100 mi. radius 
of Utica. All mediums. No jury. Entry ecards 
due Jan. 15; works Jan. 22. Joseph Trovato, 
Ass’t. Direc., 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Nov. 28-Dec. 24. 2nd Annual Exhib. of 
Merchant Seamen of United Nations. Open to 
all merchant seamen of United Nations. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor, drawings. $600 in cash 
prizes. Works due Oct. 30 at Art Exhibition, 
USS Andrew Furuseth Club, 30 E. 37th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Oct. 
30-Nov. 21. Corcoran Alumni & Students Sales 
Exhib. Open to former students & advanced 
students of Corcoran Sch. of Art. All mediums. 
Artists may submit up to 3 works to be 
priced at from $5-$50. Jury. Entry cards & 
works due Oct. 25. Agnes Mayo, Sec’y., Cor- 
eoran Sch. of Art, Wash., D. C. 

YONKERS, WN. Y., Hudson River Museum. 
Nov. 8-Dec. 19. Yonkers Art. Association 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, oil (small scale), prints. 
Fee for non-members 50c for each exhibit. 
Jury. No prizes. Works due Nov. 3. Hudson 
ae Mus., 511 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, 
N. 


UHULARHIPS 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; 
Fellowships of $2,500 each for one year’s 
research, or creative work in fine arts, includ- 
ing music. Open to all citizens of U. S. be- 
tween ages of 25 and 40, or, in exceptional 
cases, over 40. Selections to be made on 
basis of unusual capacity for research, or 
proved creative ability. Candidates must pre- 
sent plans for proposed study. Applications 
due by Oct. 15. Henry Allen Moe, Secretary 
General. John Simon Guagenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y 





JOSEPH J. SCHEPP 


Portraits in Oils 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT 


For information write 


Carnegie Hall + 152 W. 57 St.. N.Y. 





CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in Be aes States 


330-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





OBLIGATION 










KEPHRON 
GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 
CHINESE ART 


67 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK PLAZA 9-6480 




























“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 


Specialists in 
Collecting and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


305-7 EAST 61 STREET. NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 













ALBERT DUVEEN 
XVilith and XiXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
S. HARTVELD 
PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


by OLD MASTERS 
21 East 57th, New York 
FREE CATALOGUE 


illustrating and describing the original, 
signed etchings and lithographs of lead- 
ing American artists which may be ob- 
tained for only $5 each. Works include 
those of Raphael Soyer, Thomas Benton, 
John Steuart Curry, and many others. 
Write for catalogue, enclosing 10c to 
cover actual postage, handling charges, 
Associated American Artists, Dept. 1710, 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 



















iS 2 ¢.¢.2.2.2.2.0.0.2.4 merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery .. . deveted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of nete and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
tl E. 57th St.. New York 





PRINTERS OF ART NEWS 


and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 











NIERENDORF 
53 E. 57TH *» NEW YORK 


ART OF THE 
XXTH CENTURY 


EXHIBITIONS: 


Paintings, Sculpture, Graphics 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 

SILKSCREEN PRINTS by KLEE 

PROBLEMS OF THE 
SCULPTOR—$3. 


PAUL KLEE: PEDAGOGICAL 
SKETCH BOOK—$3.75 


ADRIANI: 












PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


LEWIS DANIEL 


through October 


ANDRE 
SELIGMANN, Inc. | 


15 EAST 57 ST. 


Formerly 128 Fbg. St. Honore, Paris 


AS WE SEE THEM 


Exhibition of PORTRAITS by 
Fed. of Modern Painters & Sculptors 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


October 11-23 














WS «RECENT PAINTINGS 


HELEN FRANK 
MCC OCTOBER 4th to 23rd 
THE PINACOTHECA 
WSC‘ kk WEST «OS58th ST. 


Sept. 27 - Oct. 17 


Dick Spyer 


First one man exhibit 


Oil Paintings 


h 
PUMA ‘os'w. 57's. 














EXHIBITION 


AMERICAN TONALISTS 
AND IMPRESSIONISTS | 


Through Oct. 16 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


S38 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 


Paintings by 


YUN GEE 


Oct. 4-23 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 W. 57 St., N. Y. 








Tht CARIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: K. Reynolds, te 
Oct. 10. Modern Amer. Watercolors, to Oct. 29 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Univ. of N. M.: Alex 
Corazzo, constructions; Schoeninger, scuip., to 


Nov. 3 
ANDOVER, MASS 


Addison Gall.: Art Begins 
at Home, to Oct. {1 
APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: Tom Diet- 
rich, to Oct. 23 
ATHENS, 0., Ohio Univ.: Kirsh; Sorby; Faulk 
ner, to Oct. 31 
BALTIMORE, MD Mus. of Art: Cross Sec 
tion of America; Yardley, cartoons, to Oct 


22. Terrific Masters; French Drawings & Wa 
tereolors, Oct. 8-Nov. 29 
BELOIT. wis Beloit Coll 
Coast Group, to Oct. 31 
BETHLEHEM, PA Lehigh Univ 
vania-Dutch Motive in Contemp. Art 


19. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND 
Engel, to Oct. 31 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Oct. 4-23. 
Guild of Boston Artists: 
Oct. 30 
Inst. of Mod. Art: 


Florida Guf 


Pennsyl- 
to Oct 


, Indiana Univ Harry 


Doll & Richards: Jas. Greer 
Members Exhib.. to 


Members Show, to Oct. 10 

Mus. of F. A.: Dennis Bunker, Oct. 5-3! 

Pub. Lib.: Frank Benson, prints, to Oct. 31 

BUFFALO, WN Albright Gall Chet 
LaMore, to Oct. 31 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Center: 
nual, to Oct. 9. Robt. Sinnott, 

Art Inst.: Chang Shu-Chi, to Oct 
Julia Theela, to Oct. 28. 

Chicago Gall. Ass'n.: M. Barton; Wm. Hollings- 
worth; T. Ponsen, to Oct. 31. 

CINCINNATI, O., Art Mus.: A Decade of Cin- 
cinnati Portraits. to Oct. 24. America in the 
War, prints, Oct. 3-31. Ceramic Guild An- 
nual, Oct. 12-Dee. 5. 

CLEVELAND, 0O.. Mus. of Art: Artists for 
Victory Graphic Arts, to Oct. 31. Thorne 
Miniature Eur. Rooms, to Nov. 28 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of F. A.: Art from 
Islamic Nations of Mediterranean, Oct. 7-31 

CONCORD, N. H.. State Lib.: Pan American 
Arts & Crafts, to Oct. 15. 

COSHOCTON, O., Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus.: 
Chinese Wall Hangings, to Oct. 30 

DALLAS, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Artine Smith 
Artists for Victory Posters, to Oct. 31. Wm 
Coe, to Nov. 21 


Members An- 
to Oct. 3! 
24; T. Hayer; 


DENVER, O., Art Mus Denver Owned Mas- 
terpieces, to Oct. 31 

ELGIN, ILL., Elgin Acad Lorentz Kleiser, 
to Oct. 28 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Gall.: Jane Peterson 
te Oct. 31 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Pub. Mus.: Evansville’s 


Victorian Era, Oct. 3-17. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Art Center Gall. 
Stanley DeGraff, Oct. 4-30. 

Art Gall.: Art of Amer. Colonial & Revolution- 
ary Period, to Oct. 31. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Mus 
eastern Wisconsin Art Annual 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., Mus. of F. A 

the Home Front, to Oct. 13. 


: 2nd North- 
: Art for 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Art Inst.: Art- 
ists for Victory Prints; Faculty Exhib., Oct 
3-Nov. 7. 

IRVINGTON, N. J., Free Pub. Lib.: Vincent 
Maurath; Hazel Finck, to Oct. 31. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Relig 


Folk Art of Southwest; 
Oct. 31. 

LOS ANGELES. CAL., Cty. 
Art Club, to Oct. 10. 

Univ. of So. Cal.: Scandinavian-Amer. Art Soc 
Annual, to Oct. 31. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Fran Soldini, 
ern French Ptgs., Oct. 10-30. 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union: Artists for 
Vietory, Oct. 8- 28. 


Chang Shu-Chi, to 


Museum: Calif 


to Oct. 9. Mod- 


MASSILLON, 0O., Massillon Mus.: Patricia 
Ferdon, to Oct. 31. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Art Gall.: America 
in the War Prints, to Oct. 28. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan Univ 


Prints of American Landscape, Oct. 7-31. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CAL., Art Gall.: New Ac- 


NEW YOR 


A.C.A., 63 E. 57.. Mervin Jules, to Oct. 16 

American-British, 44 W. 56 
United Nations Landscapes, to Oct. 13 

Argent, 42 W. 57 
Dora Alexander; Ellen Glines, to Oct. 16 
Artist Assoc., 138 W. 15 - 
Members Watercolors, Drawings & Prints, 

to Oct. 23 


Artists, 43 W. 55 Irma Rothstein, to Oct. It! 


Maurice Golubov, Oct. 12-25 

Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 i 

Masterworks of Early Chirico, Oct. 5-Nov. 6 
Assoc. Amer., 711 Fifth 

Members Group, to Oct. 13 

Original Etchings & Lithog., to Oct. 16 


Fred Shane, Oct. 4-16 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 é A 
American Tonalists & Impressionists, to Oct. 16 
Barzansky, 664 Madison Group, to Oct. 15 
Bignou, 32 E. 
Chas. Lierens, fhete. ah ertralte. Oct. 11-23 
Bonestell, 18 E. 57 . Blattner, to Oct. 9 
11-23 
Brandt., 50 E. 57 
Contemp. Amer. Flower Ptgs., Oct. 4-31 
Brooklyn Mus.. pveryeey Life in China, to Nov. 8 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 .Kurt Roesch; 
Ben-Zion; ‘Doris Caesar, to Oct. 16 
Citizens Committee for Army & Navy, 36 E. 36 
Triptyehs for Fighting Forces, to Oct. 31 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8..Sculpture Group, to Oct. 15 
Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57 
Annual Pre-Season Group, to Oct. 8 
Anthony Pisciotta, Oct. 11-30 
Downtown, 43 E. 51...Soldier Artists, to Oct. 4 
Annual Exhib. of Americans, Oct. 5-20 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Late 19th Century French, to Oct. 31 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57...William Fett, Oct. 5-30 
8th St., 33 W. 8..........Art Fair, to Oct. 16 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57..Early Americans, to Oct. 10 
“As We See Them,”’ Oct. 11-23 
Gall. Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
Czermanski, to Oct. 9 
Hearn, Fifth at 14. Unknown Artists, to Oct. 15 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
America in the War, 
Kleemann, 65 E. 57 
Mod. French Drawings & Prints, to Oct. 31 


Four pe os Oct. 


prints, Oct.3-Nov.7 


PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


quisitions, to Oct. 10 


index of Amer. Design 
Contemp. Art, Oct 


13-Nov, 5 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst Internat’! 
Watercolor Exhib., to Oct. 10. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Pre 


Columbian Arts of Latin America, to Oct. 30 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Mus.: Young Ameri 


cans; Esther Williams; Modern Amer. Prints 
Oct. 7-24 

MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: Con 
temp. British Watercolors; Augustus John 


drawings, to Oct. 31. 
NEWARK, WN. j., 
Muse, Oct. 4-16 
NEW HAVEN CONN., Yale Art Gall 
from Springfield Mus 
Oct. 31 
NEW LONDON, CONN., 
18th & 9th Century 
Drawings, to Oct. 31. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Mus. of Art: Kokoschka, 
to Oct. 21. Art Ass'n. Non-Jury Show, to 
Oct. 31. 

NORFOLK, VA.. Mus. of Arts: Modern Dutch 
Art: Artists for Victory Prints, Oct. 3-24 
NORWICH. CONN.., Slater Mus.: British War 

Cartoons, to Oct. 26. 
OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: 


Artists of Today Isaac 


Designs 
Mural Competition, to 


Lyman Allyn Mus 
English Watercolor 


Engraved Por- 


traits from {5th-18th Centuries, to Oct. 11 
Chiang Jen, Oct. ti-Nov. |. 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: Polish Ex- 
hib.; People Posed & Unposed; Minnesota 
Artists Ass'n. Watercolors, to Oct. 31. 

a Wis., Pub. Mus.: Ruth Shaw, to 
et. St. 

OXFORD, MISS.. Mary Buie Mus.: Soldier- 
Artists Display, to Oct. 31. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Mus. of Art: Brazil 
Builds, to Oct. 14. Chester Dale Collec., 


from Oct. 10 
RACINE, WIS., Wustum Mus.: Francis Chapin: 
Cameron Booth; Racine Ptrs., to Oct. 31. 
RICHMOND, VA., Va. Mus. of F. A.: Chinese 
Ptgs. & Jades, to Oct. 10. 

N. Y., 


ROCHESTER, Memorial Gall.: In- 
ternat’l. Watercolor Exhib., to Oct. 31. 

Pub. Lib.: Rochester Art Club Annual, to 
Oct. 31 


ROCKFORD. ILL., Burpee Gall.: Young Art- 


ists of Rockford; Howard Swenson; Midtown 
Gall. Group, Oct. 5-31 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Wm 
Gambling; A. Levin; C. Meyer, seulp., to 
Oct. 31. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus Twentieth 


Century Portraits; America in the Making. 


prints, to Oct. 31. 

Eleanor Smith Gall.: Bernhard Sopher, sculp.. 
Oct. 11-30, 

ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Gall.: American 
Watercolorists, Oct. 4-25 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Witte Mus.: Lucile 
Jeffries, to Oct. 15. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: Artists 
for Victory Prints, to Oct. 31. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Mus 


Jane Berlandina, to Oct. 15. 


Mus. of Art: Julio de Diego; Gina Knee; Bay 
Area Artists in Shipyards, to Oet. 17 
Pal. Leg. of Honor: Haines; Owen; Wade, t» 


Oct. 31. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Mus. of F. A.: War 
Art, to Oct. 25. Art in Nature, to Oct. 3! 


Smith Gall.: Islamic Art, Oct. 4-25. 
TOLEDO, O., Mus. of Art: American Water- 
colors of Today, to Oct. 31. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 
Modern Dutch Art; Arthur Rosenblum, to 


Nov. |. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: 
ica in the War. prints, Oct. 3-24. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., Lawrence Art Mus.: 
Szyk Cartoons. to Oct. 5. Britain at War, 

Oct. 7-Nov. 15. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
Annual Delaware Show, to Oct. 26. 


Amer- 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y., Rudolph Gall.: Group 
Show, to Oct. 3! : 
YOUNGSTOWN. 0., Butler Art Inst.: Ohio 


Servicemen's Show; America in the War, 
prints, Oct. 3-Nov. 7. 

K CITY 

Knoedler 14 E. 57 Isenburger, Oct. 4-23 


Kohn, 608 Fifth Paul Gandal, to Oct. 8 


Kraushaar, 730 Fifth..Figure Ptgs., to Oct. 16 
Marqu.é, 16 W. 57 ’ 
Mod. Fr. & Amer. Landscapes, Oct. |1-Nev. 6 


Matisse, 41 E. 57 
Watercolors & Drawings, Oct. 4-23 
Metropolitan Mus...Bruegel Prints, to Oct. 10 
Illuminated MS. Pages, to Oct. 15 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Pictures for the Home, to Oct. 16 
Milch, 108 W. 57 Yun Gee, Oct. 4-23 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 
Development of America, to Oct. 31 
Morton, 222 W. 59... Group, Oct. 4-16 
Museum Modern Art, 11 W. 53 
Airways to Peace, to Oct. 17 
Calder, sculp. & constructions, to Nov. 28 
Young Negro Art, Oct. 6-Nov. 28 
New School, 66 W. 12.. Faculty Show, to Oct. 10 
Niveau, 63 E. 57 
Ptgs. | Love, 2nd Version, to Oct. 15 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
American Non-Objective Ptgs., 


to Oct. 15 

Norlyst, 59 W. 56 
Toulouse-Lautree Poster & Lithog., to Oct. 4 
Xavier Gonzalez, Oct. 11-Nov. | 


Passedoit, 121 E. 57 Drawings, to Oct. 9 
Perls, 32 E. 58 Fred Papsdorf, to Oct. 30 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58. Helen Frank, Oct. 4-2} 


Puma, 108 W. 57.. Dick Spyer, to Oct. 16 
Rehn, 683 Fifth. Americans, to Oct. 15 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 ... Group, to Oct. 3! 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57..Will Barnet, to Oct. 23 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57...Lewis Daniel, Oct. 4-30 
60th St., 22 E. 60. Group, to Oct. 16 


Staten Island Inst. of Arts 
Members Annual, to Oct. 31 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Lovick; Lynch; Bard, Oct. 4-16 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62.. French Art, to Oct. 31 
Valentine. 55 E. 57 
Modern French & American, to Oct. 15 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55..Theatre in Art, Oct. 4-16 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
, Vineent van Gogh, Oct. 7-Nov. 7 
Willard, 32 E. 57 . Pousette- Dart. 
brass & drawings, Oct. 


12-Nov. 6 





EXHIBITION 


AMERICA IN THE WAR 


100 FINE PRINTS 


Etchings °* 
Drypoints °* 


Lithographs * 
Engravings °* 


Aquatints 
Silk Screens 


Sponsored by ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


Shown simultaneously at 
25 Museums throughout the U. S. 
from Oct. 3 to Nov. 7 


and at 


KENNEDY & CO 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SCHONEMAN 
GALLERIES 


Sine : p aintings 


of Cit Scheib 


73 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone PLaza 8-0796 
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MASTERWORKS OF EARLY 
de CHIRICO 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 6 


ART OF THIS CENTURY 
30 W. 57th Street, New York 


FLOWER PAINTINGS 


Contemporary Reerlese Artists 
Oct. 4 to 31 


MORTIMER BRANDT 


15 East 57th Street @ 5th Floor @ N. Y. 


ARGENT 
PUERTO RICAN FLOWERS 


New Watercolors by 


ELLEN GLINES 
thOC T. | th 


42 W. 57 GALLERY a 


DOWNTOWN 
18th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


New Paintings & Sculptures by 


Leading American Artists 
43 EAST 51st St————New York = 


SMALL 


PICTURES 


by IMPORTANT AMERICAN ARTISTS 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AV. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 
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Ir YOU are one of the group of cultivated, art-minded 
Americans who enjoyed this typical issue of ART NEWS— 


YOU can obtain the magazine regularly 
in your own home at a saving of 49%! 


At the single copy price of 50c you 
would pay $10 for a year’s issues of 
Art News. By entering your subscrip- 
tion at $5.50, on the coupon below, 
you save $4.50—and are assured of 


receiving every number. In this way 
too, you avoid the disappointment of 
missing an issue due to the rapid 
disposal of the limited quantities 
available at newsstands. 


\ . . . 
rN A year’s subscription to ART NEWS will 
A ce give you approximately 640 pages of indis- 


pensable information « 60 plates in full col- 
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ors « 1,020 other large, clear illustrations . 











? . - 
rome 80 articles of feature importance « 610 
ARLY reviews of current exhibitions « 50 detailed 
] } . . . 
reports of art and antique auctions * 320 
URY news items on vital developments on art 
York 
throughout the U.S. + Box Scores of the 
1GS Critics + What the Artists Are Doing + 
rtists When and Where to Exhibit » Competitions 
NDT and Scholarships « and many other features. 
Me Ye 
——. REDUCED SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR STUDENTS, ARTISTS, AND MEM- direct (not through agents) with the CIRCULATION OFFICE, 
iS BERS OF THE U. S. ARMED SERVICES: The Art Foundation, Inc., THE ART FOUNDATION, INC., 136 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
as a non-profit corporation, makes ART News available to NEW YORK, N. Y., through a recognized school, university or 
. accredited students and artists, as well as to all members of the artists’ society, and remittance must accompany order. Subscrip- 
U.S. Armed Services, at the Special Subscription Rate of $4.00 tions not received through these specified channels cannot be 
: <. j per vear in U.S.A. Such subscriptions therefore must be placed entered at the Special Rate. 
READ WHAT SOME OF OUR | eee 
> SUBSCRIBERS SAY... | THE ART FOUNDATION, rnc., 
> any 7 +. » » >? : 
“ART NEWS, in my estimation, is easily the best art magazine published today. | 136 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 22, N. Y, 
I have yet to see a dull copy.” | rn Ce 
Richard A. Rathbone, Asst. Professor, | sentiemen: 
Yale Art School, New Haven, Conn. Please enter my subscription to ART NEWS for one year beginning 
-e, for which I enclose remittance for $5.50. 
| “I am enjoying ART NEWS and compliment you on your choice of material. | at once, for which I enclose remittance for § 
Early American, current art, European and savage art—no time or phase seems | 
to be overlooked!” | : 
Enid Foster, Sausalito, Calif. MY NAME 
“I should like to express my gratitude for the continual stimulation of your ART | om 
NEWS. I received my subscription as a gift; and I can truthfully say that I've | ADDRESS - 
never received a more welcome one. Long may you wave.” 
Gilbert Hancox, Teaneck, N. | CITY @& STATE 
, “ART NEWS is first rate, the best art magazine in the U.S.A. today.” | 
iain George C. Ault. Artist, Woodstock, N. ) This offer is valid ONLY for NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
NEWS Orders must be sent direct to us (not through agents) 
| (Foreign Postage $1 Extra 





THE ART AND LIFE OF 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


A LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


for the benefit of 


THE AMERICAN AND DUTCH WAR RELIEF 


Under the distinguished patronage of 
MRS. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
and 
H.R.H. PRINCESS JULIANA 


October 7—November 7 


WILDENSTEIN 


19 FAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 











